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Extracts from a Report on Weights and Measures. a Com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, and of Gentlemen 
JSrom the different Counties of Scotland, and from the Conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs. 


. Tue | and importance of establishing a — uni- 


formity of Weights and Measures in Scotland, having been 
urged at the General Meeting of the Highland Society of Scot- 
land on 8tb January 1811, a Committee was appointed to con~ 
- sider, how far, and in what manner, the Society could contri- 
bute to the attainment of that object. That Committee gave in 
a Report, stating, among other things, that, in their opinion, 
nothing effectual could be done, without the concurrence and 
support of the Counties and Royal Burghs. The Society took 
this Report into consideration at their next general meeting on 
ist July 1811, and ordered it to be communicated to the Coun- 
ties, and to the Convention of Royal Burghs, signifying the 
Society’s readiness to cooperate in any. way that might be 
thought advisable. In consequence of this intimation, a meet- 
ing was held at Edinburgh, in the Highland Society Hall, on- 
25th November 1811, consisting-of a number of landed gen- 
tlemen from the different counties, to whose attention this mat- 
ter had been recommended—of several members of the Com- 
mittee of the Convention of Royal Burghs-—and of the Commit- 
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tee of the Highland Society. That meeting appointed the pre- 
sent Committee to inquire and report, what were thie existing’ 
standards of Weights and Measures in the three kingdoms ; 
what standards it .was most advisable to adopt for Scotland ; 
and what regulations might be necessary for establishing, and 
preserving in use, the standards to be recommended ; with any 
ether points which might occur, connected with the subject. 
This Committee met soon afterwards, and parcelled out the va- 
rious branches of the subject among different sub-committees, 
who have since furnished very elaborate Reports. From these, 
the Committee now proceed to give a General Report on the 
matters remitted to them. ” 

It seemed necessary,. in the first place, to ascertain what were. 
the existing standards of the three kingdoms. 

‘* First, then, with regard to the standards of Scorzanp, 

It was provided by the 17th clause of the articles of Union, 

That from and after the Union, the same Weights and Mea- 

sures shail be used throughout the United Kingdom as are 

now established in England; and standards of Weights and 

Measures shalt be kept by those burghs in Scotland, to whom 

the keeping the standards of Weights and Measures, now in: 
** use there, does of special right belong: All which standards. 
* shall be sent down to such respective burghs, from the stand~ 

ards kept in the Exchequer at Westminster; subject, never- 
** theless, to such regulations as the Parliament of Great Bri- 
* tain shall think fit.” Standards were sent down under this 
elause ; but nothing further was done towards introducing them 
into use (except in the collection of the Revenue); and the 
Scots dry measure has been subsequently acknowledged, not 
only by the three Supreme Courts of Session, Justiciary, and 
‘Teinds, but by the Legislature, in the act 24. Geo. IE. ¢. 3l.y 
felative to the sale of lintseed- ‘The Avoirdupois pound, indecd, 
which is the customary weight of England, is very much used 
in Scotland, as is aleo the En lish measure of extent ; and the 
English dry measure is a good deal used, pasnery in some 
of the southern counties; but the Scotish standards are stil} 
npon the same footing as before the Union. The legal stand- 
ards, as fixed by an act passed by Parliamentary Commission- 
ers in 1618, and confirmed by subsequent Parliaments, are 99 
follow : 
Weicnr. - , 
. The standard of weight is the French Troy stone, havin 
36 pounds in the stone, and !6 ounces in the pound: the small+ 


- er weights are in proportion. * From some reports by Sig 
g propo . pe y 


* 1618, 19th February ; 1621, c. 17. 
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George Clerk Maxwell and Professor Robison, in a cause which 
depended in the Court of Session about 30 years ago, between 
William Mackie and others, and the Magistrates of Linlithgow 
and others, it appears, that a pound of this standard contains 
7621.8 grains of the English Troy pound, sent from the Ex- 
chequer in London to Edinburgh in 1707, under the articles 
of Union ; the Troy pound being held to contain 5760 grains. 
This standard to be kept by the burgh of Lanark. ¢ 


Measures oF Extent. 


The Standard is the ell of $7 inches. 3 barley-corns make 
an inch; 12 inches a foot; 3 feet a yard; $7 inches anell; and 
1760 yards a mile, as in England. All wrights, glaziers, ma~ 
sons, and other public workmen, are directed to use this foot 
measure only. ‘The yard and ell are kept by the burgh of E- 
dinburgh. { 5760 square ells make an acre. 


Measures oF Capacity.—Liquid Measure. 


The Standard is the Stirling pint jug, which is declared to 
contain $ lib. 7 oz. of the Troy weight already mentioned, of 
clear running water of the Water of Leith. It is kept by the 
burgh of Stirling. || It is stated, in Mackay’s Excise Laws, to 
contain 103.404 English cubic inches; and it is there mention- 
ed, that a pint of 106 cubic inches has been established by cus- 
tom for ale and beer. § 


Dry Measure. 


. The standard is the Linlithgow firlot, which, for wheat, &es 
As directed to contain 21 pints i mutchkin of the Stirling jug 5 
and for bear; &c. $1 pints. A boll contains 4 firlots. The first 


+ By 1696, c. 6. meal was directed to be sold by weight, at # 
stones Troy, in place of the boll of Linlithgow measure. 

The Apothecaries compound their medicines, both dry and li- 
quid, by the Troy weight of 5760 grains in the pound; 20 graine 
in a scruple, $ scruples in a drachm, 8 drachms in an ounce, an@ 
12 ounces in a pound. As druggists they buy and sell by the A. 
voirdupeis weight, and measure liquids. 

The Goldsmiths use the Troy weight ; 30 grains in a drop, and 
26 drops in an ounce. 

¢ 1618, 19th February; 1621, c.17.; 1663,°c. 18.; 1685, c.44. 
There is an ell of $94 inches, used for plaiding, and other coarsg 
stuffs. 

* |] 1618, 19th February ; 1621, c. 17. 
§ The Apothecaries, in selling liquids, use the English wing, 
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of these firlots is also directed to*be 194 inches wide, and 7+ 
deep ; and the second the same width, and 10} deep.* These 
dimensions do not agree with the contents already mentioned, 
and are not reemedae | in practice. ‘This standard to be kept by 
the burgh of Linlithgow. + 


The Committee now proceed to the Standards of Encianp3 
and what they have to state on these, is chiefly drawn from two 
very elaborate Reports by Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1758 and 1759, on the English Standards, on the 
causes which had prevented uniformity, and on the best means 
of accomplishing it. Notwithstanding 45 different enactments 
on the Equalization of Weights and Measures, from Magna 
Charta downwards, the greatest inequalities prevailed at that 
time, and indeed still prevail; for, though these Reports were 
followed by two bills brought into Parliament in 1765, they 
were never passed into laws; and though Sir John Riggs Mil- 
ler brought the subject again before Parliament in 1790, no 
law was passed. nere were two acts passed, 35. Geo. III. 
c. 102., and 37. Geo. III. c. 143., authorising the Justices. of 
Peate to appoint persons to examine Weights and Beams in 


England ; but it is not understood that they have been of any 
material use. Tfte legal standards seem to be as follows : — 


WEIGHT. 


«* From a very valuable paper, on a Standard of Weights 
and Measures by Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, published in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1798, it appears that, on 
corhparing the one and two pound weights, and duplicates of 
them, which were made at the same time, the mean Troy pound ’ 
contains nearly 5760.035 grains, of which the pound, marked 
** 1758,” contains 5760, But as that pound stems to have 
been regarded as the unit, and was constructed as the mean of . 
all the old standards of weight, it may be considered as the 
standard of the Troy pound. 

The Avoirdupois pound, or, as it was originally called, the 
Merchant pound, seems to have been known at a very remote 

riod, and to have been used for most articles; but it was a- 
Polished by statute 33. Henry VIII. (1541) as to beef, mutton, 
veal and pork, and has never been directly revived by legislative 


authority. Since its abolition, - ever, Queen Elizabeth 
* 1618, 19th February; 1621, c. 17. 
+ Measures different from these weré appointed for coal and bark; 
but the standard for the former is now lost; and it is understood 
that Scotch coal and bark are now generally sold by weight. 
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(1583) ordered it to be used for all articles except gold, silver, 
bread, and electuaries, and lodged a standard of it in Ex- 
chequer ; and it has since been acknowledged in several of the 
Revenue laws. It is the weight almost universally used in Eng- 
Jand at the present day. ‘There are 16 drachms in an ounce, 
16 ounces iu a pound, 14 pounds in a stone, 2 stones in a 
quarter, and 4 quarters in a cwt. ‘The Committee of the House ~ 
of Commons make the Avoirdupois pound contain 7002 grains, 
of which the Troy pound, marked “ 1758, ” contains 5760, * 


Measures or Extent. 


The legal standards of length are, a yard of 36 inches, and 
an ell of 45, marked with an E and Crown, and made under 
authority of 30. Elizabeth (1588). ‘These are kept in Exche- 

uer, and have been in use for upwards of two centuries. 
‘There is a copy of them kept in the Tower, but not used for 
sizing, generally. The oa Society, in 1742, procured a stand - 
ard yard to be made by Mr Jonathan Sisson, under the direc. 
tions of Mr George Graham,. which is: still extant. The 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1758, also caused a 
standard yard to be made by Mr Bird, which may be regard- 
ed as the true standard. ” 

‘* The difference in length (as ascertained by Mr White- 
hurst, who wrote a treatise on invariable standards) between a 
pendulum, suspended as Mr Whitehurst directs, vibrating 42 
times, and one vibrating 84 times in a minute of mean time in 
the latitude of London, 113 feet above the level of the sea, the 
barometer being at 30, and the thermometer at 64, com- 
prises, according to Sir George Evelyn’s observations, 59.89353 
inches of Mr Troughton’s scale. This being known, it can of 
course be discovered, at any distance of time or place, which is 
the precise length of any of the standards above-mentioned. 

the English mile contains 1760 yards. ‘The acre contains 


* It is understood that the Apothecaries in England use, in eve- 
ry respect, the same weights as those in Scotland ; but they do not 
ae liquids in compounding their medicines, as is done in Scot- 

and. 

The weight used by the Goldsmiths is the same as in Scotland ; 
but the ounce is differently divided. It contains 20 pennyweights, 
and each pennyweight 24 grains. 

The sack of wool weighs 26 stones, and every stone 14 lib. 25. 
Edward IIIf. (1850). 11. Henry VII. (1494). 

The wey of cheese contains 32 cloves, and every clove 7 lib, 
& Henry VI. (1430). 
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160 square perches, or 4840 square yards.+ The English acre 
is to the Scotch, as 1@89 to 1369, supposing the Scotch ell of 
87 inches to be 37 English inches; and as 78,694 to 100,000, 
supposing it to be $7; English inches, according to the common 
opinion, though it is believed this fraction is seldom regarded 
in practice. ” 

Measures oF Capacrry.—Ligquid Measure. 

** The old standard of 282 inches in the gallon, is still follow- 
ed for beer and ale; and the Report of the House of Commons 
states, that a smaller measure for wine gradually crept in, by 
forming measures copied from copies of those in Exchequer, 
and again forming others copied from these, and so on, and par- 
ticularly from an erroneous measure in Guildhall, instead of re- 
sorting to the standards in Exchequer. The erroneous prac- 
tice, however, had become too firmly established, to be rooted 
out; and to prevent disputes about this measure, of which 
there must necessarily have been various sizes from the way 
in which it arose, the Act 5. Anne, c. 27, (1706,) enacts, that 
the wine gallon shall be a cylinder 7 inches diameter, and 6 
inches deep, or shall contain 23! cubic inches. 

It may be proper to mention the division of — measure, 
The ton of wine measure contains 252 gallons, the pipe 126, 
fe tertian 84, the hogshead 63, the barrel $14, and the rund- 

1183, ® 


Cire 


Dry Measure. 

The Act 51. Hen. ITI. (1266.) directs, that “an English per- 
“¢. ny called the Sterling, round without clipping, should weigh 
«* 32 grains of wheat, well dried and gathered out of the mid 
““ of the ear; and 20 pence to e oe 12 ounces 4 
** nound, 8 pounds a m of wine, and 8 ns of wine a 
“s bushel of ln ”, “ ” 

__ The old standard bushel in the Exchequer, London, contaitis 
2124cubic inches: The bushel ought to contain 8 gallons, or 32 
quarts;. but by the gallon measure in Exchequer, the bushel 
would contain 2168, and by the quart 2240. The Act 13, 
and 14, Will IIL. (1701.) for granting a duty on malt, directs 
that “* every round bushel with a plain and even bottom, being 
** made 184 inches wide throughout, and 8 inches deep, shall be 
** esteemed a legal Winchester bushel, according to the stand- 

RE le 


+ $3. Edward I. (1905) 


* The Apothecaries use the wine gallon, which contains 8 pints, 


each pint 16 fluid ounces, each fluid ougce $ quid draghms 
each fluid drachm 60 minims, : a 
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¢¢ ard in Exchequer.” A bushel of these dimensions contains 
2150.42 cubic inches; so that there are bushels of 4 different 
sizes, containing respectively 2124, 2150, 2168, and 2240 cubic 
inches ; and yet the Report of the House of Cen:mons in 1758, 
states, that ** as the law now stands, each of these different 
“* measures must be understood to centain the like quantities, 
** are equally lawful, and may be indiscriminately used.” * 


*¢ The Committee next proceed to the standards ef Inetanp ; 
upon which they can report only very doubtfully, and very 
imperfectly ; having been disappointed in several different at- 
tempts to procure full and authentic information. ” 

‘* The Committee, in the course of their investigation, deemed 
it proper to ascertain the standards used in the Collection of the 
Revenue, as forming a very important part of the business entrust- 
ed to them. 

They found, that the same standards are used by both the 
Revenue Boards in Scotland, and they understand throughout 
‘the island, | 

Weicur. 

Three different weights are used, the Troy, the Avoirdupoi 
and the Scotch Re ap Dutch. . on 

The Troy weight, (which has been already described) is used 
for rating by the ounce all small and valuable articles, as gold, 
silver, aol bezoar stones, &c. and some oils, 

The Avoirdupois weight (also already described) is used for 2 

eat proportion both ef wet and dry goods, subject to duty. 
The are either rated by it, or the measures by which they are 
rated, checked by it, If the weight in any Revenue statute be 
not specified, the uniform practice is to held that the Avoirdu- 
pois is meant. All groceries, drugs, butter, cheesc, tallow, 
wool, salt, hay, lead, iron, and innumerable other articles un- 
PC to be here detailed, are regulated by the Avoirdipais 
weight. 

Hemp and flax are rated at 16 lib, in the stone. Indigo and 
cotton-wool are rated by the 100 lib., which is not extended to 
412, as in the ordinary cwt. 

The Revenue laws accommodate their rates, as far as may be, 
to the weights by which the trader usually deals. Thus, even 


* The water measure, which is chiefly used for fruit, &c. at the 
sea ports, {whence its name) is round, 184 inches in diameter with« 
in the hoop, 8 inches deep, and is heaped. 1, Anne (1701.) 

The coal bushel is round, with a plain bottom, 194 inches from 
outside to outside, and contains a Winchester bushel and one quart, 
egreeably to 13. W. III,; 12, Anne (1714.} 
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the ton varies; for example, the fodder (or ton) at London, is 
193 ewt., and the ton of coals at Newcastle is 21 cwt. 

The Scotch Troy, one pound of which is equal to 1 lib. 4 0z. 
Avoirdupois, need hardly be mentioned, as nothing is rated by 
it, except oatmeal; and even then, it is used rather as a rule of 
check than one of charge. 


Measures or Extent. 


The standard is the English measure of length. 7 
It is used for bricks and tiles, pictures, wood, some kinds of 
glass, all printed goods whether Jinen or paper, &c. 


Measures or Capacity.— Liquid. 


There are two standards used in liquid measure. The first 
is the wine gallon (already described) of 231 inches, for wines, 
spirits, oils, a &c. and for the contents of stills for making 
spirits, wash, or low wines; and for all foreign beer, ale, or 
mum, on being imported; and in these three last, the barrel 
contains $2 gallons. The second is the ale gallon of 282 inches, 
(also already described) used for all table beer, twopenny ale, &c. 
For beer or ale brewed by victuallers, retailers, or other persons, 
except ** common brewers, ” there are held tobe 84 gallons in a 
firkin, 2 firkins in a kilderkin, 2 kilderkins in a barrel, 14 bar- 
rel in a hogshead, 2 hogsheads in a butt, and 2 butts in a ton. 
‘For. ale or beer brewed by “ common brewers, ” there are al- 
lowed 9 gallons to a firkin; so that there are 34 gallons ina 
victualler’s barrel, and $6 in a ** common brewer’s.’ 

The contents of casks containing salted fish or meat, are rat- 
ed by the wine gallon; for itp, a barrel of salted beef or 
pork, white or red herrings, &c. contains $0 gallons; a barrel 
of salmon 42 gallons. 


Dry Measure. 


The principal standard for Dry Measure is the Winchester 
bushel of 2150.42 cubic inches, formerly described. ‘The frac- 
tion is disregarded in practice. By this, striked, all kinds of 
.grain, flax-seed, onions, &c. are rated; and provision is made 
for converting local measures into it for certain returns under the 
Revenue Jaws. But there are several other bushels in use by the 
Revenue, some differing merely in name, others in their con- 
tents, or by being h or striked, according to the commo- 
dity to be measured. The contents of some are ascertained by 
weight. The ‘ malt bushel” and ‘* water bushel” contain the 
same quantity as the Winchester; but the latter is heaped. The 
salt bushel is ascertained by the weight; 65 lib. avoirdupois for 
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rock salt, and 56 for other kinds. The “ bushel of London, ” 
formerly noticed, contains 8 gallons, each weighing 8 lib. ‘Troy ; 
so that it weighs 64 lib. Troy. The coal bushel contaifs one 
quart of water more than a ‘Winchester bushel. 

The bushel contains 4 pecks ; each peck 2 gallons: There are 
8 bushels in a quarter, 45 quarters in a chalder, and 10 in a last. 


s¢ Havinc now seen what are the standards used in the differ- 
ent parts of the United Kingdom, and in the collection of the 
Revenue, the next thing incumbent on the Committee, is to 
state, Whether, in their opinion, it would be more adviseable 
to adopt the Scotch or the English standards? and whether un- 
der any, and what modifications ? ” 

‘© The result to which the Committee have come, is to re- 
commend the English system of Weights and Measures for 
adoption in Scotland, not however absolutely, and without 
exception, but as the basis of a new set of Regulations on the 
subject. 

Among the reasons on which this determination is founded, 
the following may be enumerated:—The great and increasing, 
and highly valuable, commercial intercourse between England 
and Scotland, which has already introduced, in many parts of 
Scotland, an acquaintance with the English Weights and Mea- 
sures, and a pretty general use of them, and of which inter. 
course the progress will be accelerated by the uniform adoption 
of these:—The establishment, in practice, over the whole of 
Scotland, in various branches of traffic, of the Avoirdupois 
weight, the common customary weight of England:—'The use 
of the English system in the collection of the Revenue through- 
out the island :—The general disposition in favour of it, testified 
by a large proportion of the people of Scotland, and particularly 
by the most eminent commercial bodies:—And, above all, the 
hopes which may be indulged of a complete uniformity as to 
Weights and Measures, both in law and practice, being at- 
tained, either now or hereafter, over the whole British empire ; 
—hopes which cannot but be strengthened by the resolution 
now recommended. 

But, as already mentioned, it appears to the Committee 
that the English system ought not to be introduced without 
modification. ‘The statement, as to this, will require some de- 
tails. 

WEIGHT. 


With regard to the Standard of Weight, it appears that the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1758, finding that 
the Troy weight of 24 grains to a pennyweight, 20 of these to 


‘ 
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an ounce, and t2 of these to a pound, was sanctioned by the 
greatest antiquity in use, and by the enactment of the Legisla- 
mre, resolved that it should be made the standard. But when 
it is considered that the Avoirdupois weight, though not creat- 
ed, has been in innumerable instances recognized by statute 5 
that it is in almost universal use both in England and Scotland 5 
and that the collection of the Revenue is in almost every article 
regulated by it, the reasons for its adoption appear to be quite 
irresistible. ' 

The scale proposed by the Committee is as follows? 

16 Drachms one ounce. 
16 Ounces one pound. 
14 Pounds one stone. 
2 Stones one quarter of hundred-weight. 
4 Quarters one hundred-weight. 
20 Hundred-weight one ton— 
abolishing all other denominations of weight used in particular 
districts or sorts of traffic. 

The Committee would have been very desirous to bring the 
ewt. and quarter, to the proper quantities of 100 pounds and 
25 pounds; but the very general use of the stone, from the'du- 
plication of which the quarter has been enlarged to 28 pounds, 
and the very inveterate use of the cwt. of 112 pounds, appeared 
to obstacles too great to be cavemen 

here appears to be reason for recommending two excep- 
tions. The Apothecaries, as has been mentioned, use the Troy 
weight in compounding medicines; and it might be of danger- 
@us consequence to disturb this practice. The Goldsmiths also 
regulate their traffic by the Troy weight; and, considering the 
connexion of this branch of trade with the standard of the coin, 
it may be prudent to leave goldsmiths in possession of their pree 
sent usage. 

Measures or Extent, 


On measures of extent, lineal or superficial, it 3 unnes 
eessary to propose any modification whatever, The simple 
adoption of the English inch, foat, _ pole, furlong, and mile, 
——— en and of the Engli eel perch, rood, 

acre, in square measure, appears to be unquestionably ad- 

i » These lineal measures have in fect’ already cent 
entirely superseded the Scotch; and the square measures are also, 
im several parts of Scotland, in very general use. . 


Measunes or Capacity. 
‘The English measures of capacity seem to require some mes 
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dification. There are four different legal bushels, containing 
respectively 2124, 2150, 2168, and 2240 cubic inches; all of 
which we hone the authority of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1758, for believing to he equally lawful ; and five 
gallons, containing 231, 271, 277, 280, and 282 cubic inches. _ 

It is obviously necessary to fix on some definite quantity as 
a standard; and it appears adviseable to adopt some one of 
these different measures. The Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, in 1758, chose the ale gallon of 282 cubic inches ; but this 
Gommittee, considering that a gallon of 280, formed from the 
quart 1601, is divisible without a fraction into parts, correspond- 
ing to the lowest denomination in use, would rather recommend 
it as the preferable standard. A glance of the following table, 
showing the number of cubic inches in a bushel, and the dif- 
ferent portions of a bushel according tothe several standards 
now acknowledged, will point out the ground on which the gal- 
lon of 280 inches, and the bushel of 2240, founded on it, seem 
preferable. 


By Standard|By Bushelof} By Gallon | By Quart. | By Gallon of |; 
illi 1601. 1601. 282 inches. 


2168 | 2240 
542 560° 
271 280 

672 70 
887 35 


In considering this point, it is not unworthy of attention that 
the legal wheat firlot in Scotland contains a fractional part more 
than 2197 cubic inches, and is thus within 43 inches (a little 
more than an English pint) of the size of this proposed bushel. 

The Committee who framed the Parliamentary Report 1758, 
expressed an opinion in favour of the gallon of 280 inches; but, 
influenced by a fear that such a change would produce a neces~ 
sity for an entire alteration in the duties payable on liquids, and 
in the tables for gauging, &c. it was finally resolved to recom+ 


wend the adoption of the old ale gallon of 282 inches. But it ie 
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believed that these apprehensions will not now be felt. One of 
the documents before the Committee contains a suggestion, from 
a gentleman connected with one of the Revenue boards, for the 
introduction of a new-gallon measure of 256 inches (as a sort 
of medium between the ale and wine gallon) for all liquids ; and 
this circumstance affords a suflicient presumption that no objec- 
tion would arise from the difliculty which startled the Commit- 
tee 1758. If the proceedings which are now in progress should 
happily lead to a gencral uniformity over the whole empire, a 
correspondent change in the standards used in collecting the 
Revenue, would be a natural and necessary consequence. But 
if the disposition towards the immediate establishment of this 
uniformity should, in Kngland, be checked by doubts or diffi- 
culties, and if the proposed regulations should therefore be con- 
fined to Scotland, it would be foolish and unreasonable to pro- 
pose a change in the Revenue system. ‘This, however, would 
produce no invincible difficulty ; for the construction of a Table 
of Equalization, showing the relation between the new. standards 
and those used by the revenue officers, would render the addi- 
tional labour imposed on them too insignificant to require no- 
Lice. 

’ This Committee is humbly of opinion, that there is great 
propriety in the resolution wien by the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1758, that the measures of capacity ought 
to be the same, (at least up to a certain point in the scale), for 
dry commodities and for liquids. ‘The pint, quart, and gallon, 
which are used both in liquid and dry measures, ought of course 
to contain in both cases the saine number of cubic inches. The 
next denomination in the scale is a firkin, which, in the legal 
ale measure, contains 8 gallons of 282 cubic inches, or 2256. 
if the bushel in dry measure be fixed at § gallons of 280 inches, 
or 2240, it seems no violent proposal to make the firkin of the 
same contents with the bushel; the difierence not amounting 
to half a pint. A higher denomination in liquid measure, is a 
barrel, which, in the legal ale measure, contains 4 firkins, or 
9024 inches. ‘The proposed change in the size of the firkin 
would reduce the barrel only to 8960, not quite two pints less 
than formerly. Of those measures which have been specified, 
only the pint, quart, and gallon, apply to wine as well as ale 
measure. In concurrence with the principles’ adopted by the 
Parliamentary Committee, it is proposed to abolish this distinc- 
tion, which crept in through erroneous practice, and which 
could not, with any sort of consistency, be keptup. *The high- 
er denomination of liquid measure next to be noticed, the hogs- 
head, which is used both in wine and ale measure, is of very 
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different sizes, and therefore requires consideration. The hogs~ 
head in ale measure contains 13536 inches, being 48 gallons of 
282, at least in London, though it is said to contain 51 gallons, 
or 14382 cubic inches, in other parts of England, (Swinton, 
p-28.) The hogshead in wine measure contains 63 gallons of 
231 inches, or 14553. The difference between these two, a- 
mounts to nearly 45. wine gallons. It is therefore difficult to 
propose an assimilation. And, on the other hand, although the 
evil consequence of establishing two sorts of measure of the same 
denomination, would not be so serious at a high, as at a low 
point of the scale, it is certainly very desireable to avoid intro- 
ducing any instance of such variety. It appears to the Com- 
mittee, that the best course is to retainthe hogshead solely in 
ale measure, and to fix it as at present at 6 firkins, which, ac- 
cording to the new regulation of the size of the firkin, will con- 
tain 13,440 inches, being about half an ale gallon less than the 
size of the hogshead now in use in ale measure. In wine mea- 
sure, it is submitted, that the gallon ought to be left as the high- 
est rate. In the disposal of a cask of wine or spirits, of whatever 
size, no difficulty can arise from requiring the specification of 
the number of gallons; for this specification is necessary in ad- 
justing the amount of the duties: and, if parties choose it, the 
same mode may be applied to the largest transaction, although 
it may possibly be thought expedient to liberate wholesale deal- 
ers from such nicety of calculation, and by a special exception 
to leave them, when they prefer it, to conduct their traffic ac- 
cording to present practice. The quantity of a hogshead in 
wine measure now in use, is within 7 cubic inches, equivalent to 
52 gallons of 280 inches. 

‘he Committee having thus stated what occurs as fittest for 
adoption, on the subject of Measures of Capacity, must still add 
their humble opinion, that if it shall unfortunately be found ne- 
cessary to confine the scheme, for the present at least, to this 
end of the island, it will become matter of question, and of deep 
~ consideration, whether the benefits, in point of symmetry, aris- 

ing from the establishment of one measure, for all substances, 
whether dry or liquid, may not be overbalanced by the disad- 
vantage of that measure not corresponding with those used by 
our English neighbours. The attainnant of uniformity, by 
banishing our own various and discordant and local measures, 
would be a prodigious step of improvement ; and the assimila- 
tion to those generally used in England would be attended with 
infinite practical advantage: and therefore, the opinion of the 
Committee, in the event supposed, is in favour of the adoption 
{in measuring dry commodities) of the-bushel of King William, 
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of 2159 cubic inches, as being that. of latest.introduction, most 
generally used in England, and almost universally referred to by 
the revenue laws; and in liquid measure, of the ale gallon of 
282 inches, and the wine gallon of 231. 

It would be improper to close this branch of the Report with- 
out adverting to a plan of modification which has been frequent~ 
ly suggested, and from highly r table quarters recommend- 
ed for adoption; namely, that of decimal division,..and multi- 
plication of a certain quantity taken as the unit in each depart- 
‘ment of Weights and Measures. The view which the Commit- 
tee have taken of this question, renders it superfluous to enlarge 
on the simplicity and arithmetical congruity and facility of 
culation, in respect of which the advocates of that system have 
forcibly recommended it ; but it is impossible to omit reference 
to avery curious coincidence. A cubic foot of water weighs 

recisely 1000 .ounces Avoirdupois. If the foot were divided 
into ten, instead of twelve inches, the cube of an inch would be 
the measure of an ounce of water ; and a measure, containing 
ten cubic feet, would be just 80 inches (a little more than a 
quart) beyond the size of a Winchester quarter of eight statute 
bushels. On this subject reference is also due to Professor Play- 
fair’s paper afterwards noticed. But the reasons against so im- 
amense a change spreading so widely into every department of 
common life, and oversetting all the principles of calculation in 
matters of daily and hourly occurrence, which habit has render- 
ed almost intuitive, are, in the opinion of the Committee, quite 
invincible. Except an ounce, a foot, and a Winchester quar- 
ter, we should not have one existing denomination left in the 
whole of our tables of Weights and Measures ; or, if the names 
were preserved, the confision would be but increased by the 
vast disproportion between the old weights and measures and 
the new. 


«¢ Having stated what occurs to them with aegpad to the choice 


of Standards, the next thing incumbent on the Committee, is 
to ascertain the best method of constructing and checking the 
standards recommended. ” 

After making some observations on a plan presented by Pro- 
fessor Playfair, which ¢s given in the Appendix to the Report, 
the Committee proceed to state their own opinion. ‘* The easi- 
est and simplest method of constructing measures of capacity with 
correctness, seems then to the Committee, with great deference, 
to be, first, to ascertain the weight of a certain cubic quan- 
tity of water, by weighing a — in it, from which the weight. 
of a cubic inch (for example) is easily deduced; and then to 
eonstruct a measure a little tog large, which may be easily 
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brought, by a few trials, to hold the weight of water corres+ 
ponding precisely to the cubic quantity required. "The ascer- 
fainment of measures of capacity by the weight of water, was 
pointed out by the Scotch Act 1618, on Weights and Mea- 
sures. This method of construction, too, leaves us quite at 
liberty ‘to take any particular number of inches, or parts of 
inches, for measures of capacity, which may, upon the whole, 
be found most expedient. ” 

« Thie‘only question with regard to the choice of Standards, 
in thé different departments of Weights and Measures, accord- 
ing to thé humble opinion of the Committee, is, which is the 
most convenient in practice ?—as, according to the principle 
proposed by the Committee, they are all equally easily construct- 
ed and checked. 

The Committee will suppose that standards of length, weight, 
and capacity, have been chosen, and will now show, in a single 
sentence, how, upon their principle, they may be kept uniform 
and invariable for ever. 

There seems hardly a possibility of the standard of length va- 
tying, if constructed as was done by the Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1758, namely, marking two fine pomts 
at the standard distance, upon a rod of metal several inches 
longer than that distance. At the same time, any possible va- 
fiation may be easily rectified, or the standard restored, if lost, 
by the pendulum, which is invariably the same at the same places 
and a comparison with the pendulus1 ought to be made occa- 
sionally. 

The standard of weight is kept invariable, by finding what 
proportion it bears, at its establishment, to a certain volume 
of water of a certain temperature, (by weighing a cylinder, 
nicely formed and measured, in water of eee 
and computing the eubic contents of that cylinder), and keepin 
it ever after of the sathe proportion. In this way the stand 
can be rectified, if vitiated or worn; and such comparison 
ought to be made occasionally. 

e standards of capacity are kept invariable, by observing 
what is their capacity when established ; which is Best done, (if 
not specified by the ee by observing what weight of 
water they contain of the temperature just mentioned; and 
adjusting them occasionally, to contain the weight of water cor- 
responding to their proper cubic capacity. 

In this way,, the standard of length is kept invariable by the 
pendulum ; the standard of weight by the standard of length ; 
and the standard of capacity by that of weight. . 


Having now proposed what seemed to be the most propez 
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Standards of Weights and Measures, and the best mode of con- 
structing and checking them, the only thing that remains, is 
to consider what may be necessary for introducing and pre- 
serving in use the standards so chosen. 

' It seems indispensably necessary, that application be made to 
the Legislature for an Act of Parliament, to carry into effect 
the system which may be ultimately adopted. 

The provisions which, it appears to the Committee with great 
deference, would, if sanctioned by the Legislature, accomplish 
the object intended, are such as the following — 

That standards of weights and measures ought to be appoint- 
ed to be made agreeable to such plan as may ultimately be deem- 
ed most proper. That: the principal standards be lodged in the 
General Register-house at Edinburgh, not to be opened but in 
presence of the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord President 
of the Court of Session, the Lord Justice Clerk, the Lord Chief 
Baron, and the Lord Clerk Register, or any three of them: 
That duplicates be sent to Exchequer, to the charge of a person 
to be appointed by the Barons: That that person send to the 
different Sheriffs and Stewarts, sets of the standards, made and 
marked by an officer to be appointed by the Barons: That eve- 
ry Sheriff and Stewart ascertain, upon evidence, by the ver- 
dict of a jury, consisting of 5 landholders, 5 merchants, and 5 
farmers, the proportion which the local weights and measures 
bear to the standards transmitted from Exchequer; and re- 
port the result to the Barops, within a certain time (suppose a 
vear) after passing the act, or within such farther time as the 
Barons may allow for that purpose, upon special cause shown. * 

The Barons, then, to appoint proper Tables of Equalization 
to be published; and to issue a notice, fixing a time, not less than 
one year, nor more than two years after the notice, at which 
the rectified standards are to be used. After that time, the rec- 
tified standards alone to be used. All payments established by 
former Weights and Measures, under subsisting rights or ob- 
ligations, such as stipends, feu-duties, Sc. to be made accordin 
to the conversions fixed by the juries in the several counties at 
stewartries, as contained in the Tables of Equalization to be 
prepared under authority of the Barons; and all future transac- 
tions to be conformable to the rectified standards. Payments 
under subsisting rights or obligations, contrary to the new stand- 
ards, to be ineffectual, and new transactions, contrary to them, 


* In 1807, the gentlemen of Kincardineshire, in one day, took 
evidence sufficient to ascertain the Weights and Measures used in 
that county, although there were considerable diversities in both, 

4 
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to be null: and pecuni malties to ‘be imposed; one half 
of them, and of all otha’, A wermmeig to go to the infermer, the 
other to the poor of the parish. Immediately after the period 
to be fixed by the Barons, all old Weights and Measures to 
be destroyed; and persons using, or having in their posses- 
sion, Weights or Measures different from the rectified stand- 
ards, to be liable in penalties. The apothecaries and goldsmiths 
to be allowed to use their peculiar weights, provided they have 
complete sets of them duly marked, otherwise to be liable in 
penalties. The Sheriffs and Stewarts, as soon as sets of the 
standards are transmitted to them from Exchequer, to appoint 
persons to make Weights and Measures conformable, with pro- 
per beams, &c. and to mark them with their names, and other- 
wise authenticate them. Weights or Measures issued by these 
persons incorrect, or not properly marked, to be eee and 
they to be liable in penalties. No persons to make Weights 
and Measures but by authority of the Barons, as to those sent 
to the Sheriffs and Stewarts; or of the Sheriffs and Stewarts, 
as to those for general use; and contraveners to be liable in 
penalties, and the Weights and Measures made by them to be 
destroyed. 


To preserve the uniformity thus established, the standards in 


the Register-house to be. inspected and checked every twenty- 

first year, or oftener, if it shall be thought necessary, upon the 

principle to be adopted. These inspections to be in presence of 

the Lord Provost, Lord President, Lord Justice Clerk, Lord 

Chief Baron, and Lord Clerk Register, or any three of them. 

The standards kept in nee ad to be compared with those in 
r 


the Register-house every third year, or oftener, if the Barons 
shall think proper. The standards transmitted to the Sheriffs 
and Stewarts, to be checked with the standards in Exchequer 
every third year, or oftener, if the Bagons shall think proper; 
and these standards either to be segt from the counties and 
oe to = officer in Exchequer to be Cached s or to ee 
checked upon the spot by a n or persons to be appoint 
by the Barons. The Shoriffe and Stewarts, as soon as — 
to supply the Deans of Guild of the different royal burghs with- 
in their anaes, with sets of Weights and Mea- 
sures. The fiscals of the royal burghs, once every 18 months, 
to get the Weights and Measures, used by the rs within 
burgh, compared with the standards transmitted to the Deans 
of Guild, and the fiscals of the Sheriff and Stewart courts once 
ne 18 months also, to get the Weights and Meisures used 
by the other dealérs within their jurisdictions, compared with 
e standards transmitted from Exchequer, all under penalties. 
VOL, xIY. NO. 53, ~ 
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The fiscals of the burghs, as well as those of the counties and 
stewartries, to report to the Sheriffs and Stewarts, and they to 
report to the Barons. Other examinations of the Weights and 
oak used by dealers, as well as others, may take place when 
the fiscals think proper. 

Prosecutions br penalties, &c. to proceed before the Sheriffs 
or Stewarts, for offences within their jurisdictions; or before 
the Magistrates for offences within burgh. To be carried on 
either by the Fiscal, or by any person who inclines to sue for 
the penalties. 

The expense of furnishing and checking the original stand- 

_ards, furnishing sets to the different Sheriffs, Stewarts, and 
Deans of Guild, making out tables of equalization, 2c. and of 
the after examinations - the officer in Exchequer, or persons 
appointed by the Barons, to be defrayed. by the public, or by 
an assessment upon the counties and burghs, to be imposed by 
the Barons of Exchequer, and collected with the d-tax. 
And the expense of the periodical examinations to be defrayed 
in the same manner, or by a small fee to be charged agaist 
the individuals who use the Weights and Measures, as may be 
thought most expedient. The expense of occasional examina- 
tions in-the counties, stewartries, and burghs, to be defrayed 
from the penalties to be recovered. 

The Commissioners of Supply, at their meetings upon 30th 
April, to name five of their number in every county or stewar- 
try, to attend to the Regulations about Weights and Mea- 
sures, and to enforce the act. And the Magistrates and Coun- 
cil of Royal Burghs, to name Annual Committees for the same 


purpose. sis 
Al former acts about Weights and Measures to be repealed.” 
Edinburgh 16. Dec. 1812. ~ 


FOR THE FARMER’S’ MAGAZINE. 


Sonte Particulars regarding the-Farm occupied by J. C. Curwen 
Esq. of. Workington-Hall in Cumberland, (From Information 
collected at the Workington, Meeting, in September 1812). 
With some Itemarks on the Improvements of which Mr Curwen’s 
System is susceptible. 

By Sik Joun Srvciar 
The whole extent of land at roe occupied by Mr Curwen 


(September 1812), amounts to about 973 acres, only 50 of which 
consist of Joam on fravel the remainder is a strong clay, on a 
retentive subsoil, ‘This seems to be by far too great an extent ef 
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land, of such a soil, to be occupied by one individual, without 
almost constant personal inspection, and unless, either the farms 
stead was situated in the very centre of the farm, or two sets of 
offices, were erected in convenient places. * 

The rotation generally adopted is; wheat and green crops al- 
ternately, unless where new land is brought into cultivation, in 
which case, oats are likewise raised. It has been found, that 
wheat does not succeed well after clover ley, where the clover 
has been twice cut, unless the ley gets a top-dressing of ashes 
or mixen, and upless the wheat is sown before the middle of 
October. 


The following is the state of the farm, anno 1812. 


| 
Wheat, + | . - 
Oats (on improved waste lands), 
White turnips, 
Swedish, - 
Cole, - 
Potatoes, - 
Cabbages, - 
Carrots, . 
Fallow, 


Total tillage, 


Clover, - 
Water meadow, 
Permanent pasture, 


Total, 


* From the expense of conveying the produce, more especially 
the green crops, to the offices at the Schoose, Mr Curwen has been 
induced, since the last Workington Meeting, to let 220 acres of the 
Moor-Close farm, to an active and substantial tenant, who has be- 
come bound to take alternate white and green crops, or fallow. He 
pays 55s. per statute acre, though the rent in 1806, was only 12s. 


+ Twenty-eight acres of red wheat after fallow, produced, this 
year, 28 Winchester bushels per acre, which wéighed 60 lib. per 
bushel. Another sort of red wheat: produced $2 bushels per acre. 
Mr Curwen, on the whole, thinks that red wheat is the best adapted 
to his soil and climate ; and he has supplied many of the neighbour. 
ing farmers with seed. 2 

2 
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On the above statement, it has been remarked by an intelli- 
gent Scottish farmer (Mr Brown of Markle), that on a strong 
soil, with a retentive subsoil, the same dependence cannot be 
placed on drilled green crops, for cleaning the ground, as on a 
summer fallow. For such a soil, he would recommend a six- 
course shift, as likely to be more productive ; and, at any rate, 
as being attended with much less labour and expense. If the 
farm consisted of 900 acres, without any aid from extraneous 
manure, the cheapest, and most advantageous mode of culti- 
Vating it would be as follows: ‘ 


Crops. 


Naked fallow. 

Wheat after fallow. 

Clover. 

Oats. 

Beans, potatoes, turnips & cole. 
Wheat or barley. 


Or, where manure is abundant, an eight-course shift might be 
successfully adopted, namely, 1. Naked fallow ;—2. Wheat ;—3. 
Clover ;—4. Oats ;—5. Beans, Potatoes, Turnips, or Cole ;— 
6. Barley ;—7. Beans ; and, 8. Wheat. The done to be ap- 
plied to the fallow, and to the green crops the fifth year. 

The permanent’ pasture is the least productive part of the 
whole farm, but is kept, partly from the idea of convenience, 
and partly as ground on which the Local Militia of the neigh- 
bourhood may be exercised. At the same time, Mr Curwen is 
convinced, that it is a great practical error, to retain in pasture, 
land adjoining to the farm-stead. ‘The convenience is nothing, 
_ compared to the cost of leading green erops from a remote part 

of the farm, in cases where ac cannot be consumed on the 
ground. The expense of leading a crop of turnips, everi 
a mile, cannot be calculated at | an 3/, per acre, and dou- 
ble that sum where the distance is two miles. Mr Curwen has, 
therefore, resolved to plough up 25 acres of the old ley near hit 
farm-offices, and to let all the more distant parts of the land he. 
occupies. 

It is a great loss, not being able to feed upon the tur- 
nips; and the expense of carrying turnips to the farm-offices, 
gives a decided preference to light, over strong land. It is ad- 
visable to eat down the young clovers with sheep, taking care 
not te eat the clover too bare. 
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The Stock maintained en the Farm, consists of, 


Milch cows, - 
Heifers, - 


34 
6 


20 
100 
30 


The horses are partly employed in the coalleries, &c. which 
renders any accurate statement of the expenditure and profit of 
the farm unattainable. But Mr Curwen calculates, that where 
the land is strong, and so frequently tilled as on his farm, and 
where the climate is rather moist, it requires a pair of horses 
for every 25 acres; and he considers three oxen to be equal, in 
a plough, to a pair of horses. This, however, is a very expen- 
sive mode of management, and is occasioned by the system of 
cropping adopted by Mr Curwen. Mr Brown of Markle, in 
East Lothian, has ascertained, that a pair of horses, properly 
fed, and regularly employed, are capable of working 40 Scots, 
or 50 Enghsh acres, in a six-course shift; that is, 10 English 
acres in fallow or turnips, 10 in wheat or barley, with which 
grass seeds onght to be sown, 10 in oats after those grasses, 10 
in beans, and 10 in wheat. If, by following a different system, 
ten additional ploughs are necessary, as the cost of each, with 
2 driver, a pair of horses, &c. cannot be calculated at less than 
1002. per annum, this occasions an additional expense of 1000/. 
per annum. Mr Brown of Markle, estimates the total annual 
expense of a plough at 135/. 1s. 8d. ; * at which rate, 10 ploughs 
would cost 13501, 16s. 8d. per annum. 

The horses and cattle are all soiled, or fed with cut clover 
during the summer months. In the winter season, they are fed 
with green food, as turnips or potatoes, with a portion of chaff 
(cut straw), steamed ; each beast also gets 4 lib. of oil-cake, or 
a small portion of hay (four pounds each beast), steamed with 
the chaff. The oil-cake is ground and mixed with chaff, after 
it is steamed. 

The implements Mr Curwen uses are, Small’s ploughs, Mac- 
dougal’s drills, Gregg’s scuffler, single-horse carts, and a variety 
of ae common articles. There is a very powerful wind thrash- 
ing-mill, erected by Dun of Coldstream. When the breeze is 
sufficient it will thrash from forty to fifty Winchester bushels of 
wheat per hour. 

The fields intended for green crops, are ploughed from ten tg 
fourteen inches deep, by Small’s chal plough, and four oxen, 


Highland stots, 
Work-horses, about 


South-Down wethers, ~ 108 
Oxen for ploughing, - - 


* See Husbandry of Scotland, p. 125. 
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if possible before-Christmas, water-furrowed, and laid perfect- 
ly dry The green crops are all drilled, and twice hoed. 

If the season permits, the turnips are pulled, and stacked at 
the Schoose farm, and the land laid down with wheat. 

The farm-servants are not hired by the year, but are day-la- 
bourers, which, on the whole, is not likely to be so advantage- 
ous, as the plan of having yearly servants, though this must in 
some measure depend on the customs of the place, and the ha- 
bits of the people. The ploughmen get 15s. per week, whether 
wet or dry. Common labourers 2s.; women !s. per day ; but 
in harvest from 1s, 6d. to 2s. Children, for hoeing, from 6d. 
to 8d. 

The total expenditure is at the rate of about 6/. per acre, or 
6000]. per annum. A portion of this sum is laid out on objects 
unconnected with the actual cultivation of the4arm, to the ex- 
tent of perhaps 1000/.: But it is unfortunately impossible to 
draw up an accurate statement of the expenditure, owing to the 
mixture of coallery operations. 

The quantity of manure annually made use of, on an average, 
js stated by Mr Curwen to be about 5240 tons, or 14,520 sin- 
gle-horse carts. It seems extraordinary, that a single-horse cart 
of dung is only calculated to contain 64 cwt., when a common 
Scotch carter, with a horse of small value, never puts on less 
than 12 cwt., and, in good roads, above a ton is frequently con- 
‘veyed: But Mr Curwen is of opinion, that 60 stones are as 
much as a horse will draw, over ploughed land, which must be 
the case, to place the manure properly. 

Of this quantity of manure, 4000 single-horse carts of ashes, 
&c. containing about 1330 tons, are procured from the town of 
Workington. This will manure, on an average of crops, about 
120 acres per annum. The remaining 10,500 carts are furnish- 
ed by the farm, and the horses employed in the coalleries ; and 
some aid is obtained from the refuse of the coal mines. 

The practice is, to lead on the manure, when made, and to 
form it ‘in pies, each containing about 100 single-cart loads 5 
they are covered with earth, to prevent evaporation, and to im- 
bibe the gases when the dung ferments. 

' The urine is carefully conveyed into covered reservoirs, and 
is pumped upon the rie or midden three or four times a- 
, week. By this means the dung is fit to be carried to the field in 
six weeks. Ih, : 

By placing the manure, early in the season, in the most con- 
veriient stations, the carrying it to the spot where it is to be 
spread afterwards, is very rapidly done. 
"As soon as the crop is taken off any ficld, an estimateis made 
ef the manure required for the ensuing year, and an accoun} 
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kept of the number of carts-carried out, until the whole quan- 
tity necessary is completed. The progress made is thus con- 
stantly under view. : 

The Dairy is an important branch in the management of this 
farm. It appears from the following statement, that a cow will 
give from 3000 to even above 4000 quarts of milk per annum. 
The average produce of the four following years, is $739 quarts, 
which, at twopence per quart, is 30/. 3s. 2d. per cow. 


Account of the Workington Dairy. 


Total quarts of | Produce per Cow 

milk. sold. {n quarts, Breed. 

Long-horned. 

107,765 Short-horned. 
146,784 Ditto. 
113,604 Ditto. 


Average, 


The feeding may cost 10d. per day, or 151, 4s. 2d, per annum, 
The interest of capital, risk, insurance, &c. may be stated at 
$l.; hence the profit per cow, from the milk alone, is above 12J. 
per annum, exclusive of the calf. Allowance is made, in this 
estimate, for the losses that must unavoidably happen. The 
quantity of milk was much increased, when the short-horned 
breed was procured. 

Mr Curwen feeds his farm-horses, on cut clover in summer 
and steamed potatoes in winter. This is a great saving in regard. 
to the extent of land necessary to maintain a horse. When hard 
worked, each horse also gets 10 lib. of oats perday. ‘This seems 
to be a very moderate quantity ; for it is well known that in-the 
spring season, horses in Scotland get 18 lib. of oats per day, be- 
sides an allowance of hay, fully equal to two English stones, 
to which often ruta baga is added, which is a most nourishing 


‘The crops of clover are so abundant, as to excite the sur- 
prise and admiration of those who have seenthem. Mr Curwen 
attributes the abundance of the produce, to the system of deep 
ploughing, and the green crops keeping the land dies Where 
that system is not adopted, clover must often fail.* This great 


* In Mr Curwen's first trials for clover, they failed; but since he 
adopted his present system, his crops of clover have been uniforml 
good. The second cutting depends much on the dryness and aa 
of theseason. Last year, the second cutting yielded ten tons, eighty 
stones, per acre. This year, not more, or an average, than half that: 

weight. The clover will last cutting the whole of October, 
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produce, however, may be partly owing to the land being but 
recently accustomed to clover. 

The crops of turnips are very great. A crop of 50 acres of 
the globe turnip was this year, (1812), uncommonly regular, and 
was found to weigh, on an average, about 40 ton per statute 
acre, as early as the 24th of September. A field of Swedish pro- 
duced at the same time, at the rate of 28 ton per acre. - Mr 
Curwen attributes this immense produce, to the adoption of 
the Lothian or Northumberland system of drilled turnips, and 
to his burying the manure he uses as deep as he can. By the 
same means he raises enormous crops of cabbages. 

The cultivation of potatoes, in so strong a’ soil, is attended 
with considerable difficulty; but they are so essential for the 
plan adopted, in regard to the feeding of stock, that it was ne- 
cessary to spare no pains or expense to raise them in consider- 
able quantities. ey are planted on stitches four feet and a 
half wide. The first operation in planting is, to draw a furrow 
with a single-horse deca This is followed with a double 
mouldboard plough, drawn by four oxen, which ploughs as 
deep as it can ah: Into this trench is put the manure, at the 
rate of 40 cart loads, of 60 stones each, per acre; and two rows 
of sets are planted diagonally, thus, Pree 


, Nine Inches 
for the , 
. sets. 


which gives nine inches between the sets: the breadth is about a 


foot. ey are then covered by two turns of the plough. The 
intermediate space is well worked, so as to afford earth both to 
the top and the sides of the ridges. Formerly they were hoed 
twice, and the earth put about the roots of the plants ; but this 
year, that mode of management, (taking the earth twice from 
the stitches, and afterwards returning it), has been altered ; Mr 
Thomsen, the bailiff, suspecting that this cut the fibres of the 
shoots, and injured the produce. The ploughing from the 
stitches was therefore discontinued; and though this was the 
first trial, there is reason to believe, that much has been gained 
by it. Eighteen acres thus treated, have produced 620 single- 
horse earts of 60 stones each, which is about 2000 stones per acre. 
This, at 3d. per stone, is 251. per acre. . 

:This mode of cultivation is certainly an expensive one ; but it 
is the only one, in Mr Curwen’s opinion, by which abundant 
crops of this valuable root can be raised, under such disadvan- 
tages of soil, and climate. Indeed, necessity alone could render 
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ihe raising of such a quantity of potatoes, on such a soil, at’ all 
advisable. ‘The manure required for fifty acres of by 
would be sufficient for a Sled acres of turnips; and the re- 
turn of manure from the turnips, would be more than double 
the quantity obtained from the potatoes. This operates as a 
great drawback upon the farm, equivalent, as Mr Curwen cal- 
culates, to all the manure that is procured from the town of 
Workington. 

For arable crops, the ridges are from nine to twelve feet wide, 
and well raised, so as to throw off the rain. This breadth is 
preferred as favourable to the drilling of the crops. 

Mr Curwen has adopted the plan of. bringing waste lands into 
cultivation, by paring and burning. The following is an esti- 
mate of the expense per statute acre: 

Paring, - - - L.1 1 
Burning, - - - 1 
Spreading lime and ashes, = - 
90 Winchester bushels of lime, 


L.4 15 0 
The first crop is commonly wheat, next turnips, where the 
situation will admit of driving and leading them, and then oats, 


using some dung to both these crops. Where this cannot be 
done to advantage, Mr Curwen recommends fallowing for wheat, 
after the turnips, to be succeeded by clover. Where oats are 
sown, the test possible difference is observable, between 
that which is ploughed before, and after Christmas, greatly in 
favour of early ploughing, though the soil and management is 
otherwise the same. Where the wetness of the soil, precludes 
the feeding of turnips with sheep, it is evident, that green crops 
cannot bel , with advantage, beyond a very moderate distance, 
say half a mile. A fallow, under such circumstances, is the on- 
ly resource. ; 

Next year, Mr Curwen will have 200 additional acres of 
waste land to break up for wheat, independent of the land now 
in his occupation. He proposes attempting the use of the par- 
ing plough, which will be a great saving, in point of expense, 
as well as more expeditious, than the paring spade. 

The value of the produce of the farm is considerable, more 
especially when the price of grain is high. Any exact account 
of the produce for the ego year, cannot yet be made up; on- 
ly it appears that the farm has yielded 13,570 stooks of wheat, 
ane $958 of oats; total, 17,528 stooks, each consisting of 12 
sheaves, 


The foundation of this immense produce is, deep ploughing, 
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to lay the land dry, suggested by an experiment made by the 
Bishop of Llandalf, and recorded in his Essays on Chemistry, 
vol. 8, p. 51. The next point attended to is, abundant manur- 
ing ; and the third, putting the dung deep, by which the gases 
produced by the dung, are gradually applied to the roots of the 
plants. By this system, wheat and green crops can be raised 
alternately, and in great abundance, and even potatoes and 
turnips on a strong soil. At the same time, it is probable, that 
a part of the clover ley would be more productive in oats. In 
deed, unless the land is in high condition, and the wheat sown 
in good season, it would appear, from the following statements, 
that oats, on the whole, are to be preferred. 
Produce of Wheat. 

28 Winchester bushels of wheat, at10s., = L.14 0 0 
Deduct 4 bushels for seed, at ditto, - - 200 


L.12 0 0 

Produce of Oats. 

50 bushels, at 4s., - - L.10 0 0 

§ bushels seed, atditto, - - a. ¢'e 

' 9 0 0 
Balance in favour of Wheat, - L.3 0 0 

But if the land be in condition for wheat, it should produce 
sixty bushels of oats, value 12/, ‘Then, taking the superior con- 
dition of the lands afterwards, if it were not for the necessity of 
cultivating wheat, to prevent a disgraceful and ruinous depend- 
ence on foreign countries, for bread corn, oats would, on the 
whole, be more advantageous to the farmer. 

Mr Curwen proposes to increase the proportion of fallow next 
year; and, on such a soil as he occupies, he thinks, on the 
whole, that a fallow, once in six years, would be adviseable. 

He has tried sowing both wheat and oats upon a stale fallow, 
and found it to answer. ‘Where the land is fine, it is very apt 
to get so hard, after spring ploughing, as to prevent v tion. 

Mr Curwen’s farm has several advantages. 1. The soil, 
though naturally of a coarse quality, can-be worked to a con- 
siderable depth, so essential for good culture. 2. From its vi- 
cinity tothe sea, the climate is more favourable, and the crops 
earlier ripe, than in the interior. 3. The neighbouring town 
of Workington, conteining about 9000 inhabitants, is of great 
use, by supplying abundance of labourers, and furnishing ma- 
nure, at a very moderate price, for 120 acres per annum, the 
beneficial effects of which are constantly accumulating. 4. The 
‘yefuse of the coal mines, (here called sill or schistus), mixed with 
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slacked lime, in the proportion of one-third, is found an excel- 
lent manure: and, with this mixture alone, principally consisting 
of an article neglected in other districts, Mr Curwen last year 
dressed 20 acres for wheat, which turned out a most abundant 
crop. 5. There is a constant demand for all the articles the 
farm produces, a circumstance highly favourable to spirited cul- 
tivation. And, 6. It is a great additional advantage to the im- 
provements carried on by Mr Curwen, that he has no prejudice 
in favour of any particular system, but travels about to obtain 
useful information, and establishes on his own farm, whatever 
he sees advantageous on others. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Political Maxims, regarding the Importance of Agriculture, and the 
Means of Promoting its Improvement, By Sir Joun Sunciarr. 


1. No nation will prosper long,. unless it can be provided 
with food ;—in sufficient abundance, exporting any unnecessary 
surplus ;—at reasonable rates, but so as fully to repay the ex- 

enses of cultivation ;—and, where the extent of its territory 
will admit of it, by domestic andustry. 

2. Where provisions are scarce and dear, and the taxes, whe- 
ther direct, or indirect, are high, the pressure must be doubly 
felt by the great body of the people; nor can they afford to 
pay, without severe retrenchments, what otherwise they might 
furnish, without difficulty, to the public treasury. If cheapness, 
however, is the result of the importation of foreign corn, and 
not of domestic industry, the treasures of the country are ex+ 
hausted in the promotion of foreign agriculture; and the culti~ 
vation of the soil at home, the lation Waal of national prospe- 
rity, is fatally and inevitably discouraged. 

$. The more the population of a country increases, it is the 
more necessary for its Government to consider, what means are. 
the most likely to be effectual; 1. ‘’o augment the produce of 
the land already in cultivation, by the establishment of improv 
ed systems of husbandry; and, 2. To encourage the cultivation 
and improvement of any barren soil. 

4. Neither the old cultivated land, however, can-be rendered 
more productive than formerly; nor can new soil be brought 
into cultivation, unless the legislature removes every obstacle to 
improvement, and encourages, by every means in its power, 
a industry; nor unless the farmers are possessed. of 
qxill, capital, and spirit, to carry on their operations, 
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5. In no department, is Bacon’s celebrated maxim more 
true, (Knowledge is Power), thay in regard to agriculture: 
Hence no farmer can be accounted skiltul in his profession, 
who does not avail himself of the information to be derived 
from the experience of others, and who does not improve his 
knowledge of husbandry, by the perusal of the ablest works 
which have been published on that subject. It is absurd to 
imagine, that the communication of knowledge by printing, 
which has promoted the advancement of every other art, sho 
be of no use in oan: po ba 

6. Capital will soon be acquired by farmers possessed of pru- 
dence, skill, and tule, oheees credit is attainable, wae a 
¢irculating medium abounds, and where the occupier of the 
soil is protected, except in times of scarcity, from the destruc- 
tive intrusion of foreign competitors. 

' %. But skill.and capital:are acquired in vain, unless a farmer 
Jikewise possesses energy to carry on his agricultural operations. 
That, however, must depend, on the countenance given by the 
Legislature to the cultivation of the soil; on the establishment 
of public institutions to promote a diffusion of knowledge, and 
a spirit of agricultural improvement; and, above all, on the 


encouragement given by the landlord to his tenants, by means of 
leases, without which the ran ey can never be accownted a 


liberal profession, and will never be followed ” rsons pos 
sessed of an independent spirit, of capital, or o chility. T- 
tainty in his tenure, can alone furnish a sufficient stimulus to 
the farmer, to make the necessary exertions for the improvement 
of his land. ae sone ge 
8. Where agriculture is considered, by the Government of a 
country, as the proper basis of public prosperity, and as such, 
js duly encouraged, a nation, pos of an adequate extent 
of territory, must become great and independent; but where, 
to prosperous agriculture, extended commerce ‘and numerous 
manufactures are conjoined, an empire is raised to the highest 
pitch of power and opulence; and, when wisely governed, it is 
more likely than any other, both to acquire political strength, 
and to establish, on sure foundations, ** THE PERMANENT HAP- 
PINESS OF A GREAT COMMUNITY.” . 


. Postscript.—The principal source of all the financial difficul- 
ties of this country, is, the enormous importation of forei 

corn, and the immense sums we have paid for obtaining that 
supply. The total amount, for the last twenty years, will ap- 
pear from the following authentic document. - 


% 
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An Account of the Real Value of Corn, Grain, Meal and Flour 
Imported into Great Britain from Foreign Parts, in each year, 
from 1792 to 1811, both inclusive. 


Real Value of Forei 
Corn, &c. Im 

856,095 
2,021,993 
1,768,811 
1,461,622 
4,487,116 
1,455,722 
1,569,757 
1,765,840 
8,755,995. 
10,149,098 
2,155,794 
1,164,592 
1,855,333 
3,754,831 
1,106,540 
1,878,521 
336,460 
2,705,496 
7,077,865 


Above one-half of this amount was probably paid for in spe 
cie, a large proportion of which, it is said, found its way to 
France, and enabled it to carry on the war, which otherwise 
it might have been under the necessity of abandoning. These 
are circumstances the more to be lamented, because there never 
could have been any occasion, to have sent any considerable 
part of that immense treasure to foreign, and to hostile na- 
tions, had adequate encouragement been given to agricultural” 
exertion, within our own territory. Indeed, had a General 
Bill of Inclosure when it was originally proposed, it 
would have saved by far the largest proportion of the fifty-seven 
millions we have paid, during the last twenty years, for foreign 
grain; and unless it is now passed, it will be difficult to car 
on the war much longer, from the continuation of the high 
price of provisions, and the discontent which that circumstance 
must necessarily occasion. Were such a law enacted, our 
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manufacturers might be advantageously employed in cultivating 
our wastes, instead of being idle, when any branch of foreign 
trade happens to decline; and our armies in the Peninsula 
might be fed from our own harvests, and not from those of A- 
merica,—a supply which renders us, in a manner, dependent on 
that country, and on which we cannot in future place any re- 

nce. 

September 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir John Sinclair’s Account of Scottish Husbandry, recommended 
by a Stirlingshire Farmer. 
Sir 


> 

I have read Sir John Sinclair’s account of the Husband 
of Scotland, and can safely say, that it is the most useful wor 
I have ever seen on agriculture; for it gives the opinion of a 
great many intelligent farmers, with the result of their expe- 
rience, in every branch of husbandry; and their names being 
annexed, giyes additional credit to the work. I am persuaded, 
therefore, that the time and labour spent in preparing that pub- 
lication, will not be lost, as it will be the means of spreading such 
improvements over the kingdom, as must be of great benefit to 
society. ; 

I was glad to see the article of Draining so ably discussed ; 
and l-am much inclined to be of Mr Robertson of Ladykirk’s 
opinion, that a part of every farm stands more in need of drain- 
ing than of dunging. Indeed it would .be a waste of dung to 
lay it on land in such a state, that every footstep is standing full 
of water. ! , , 

I had an idea, some years past, of making a temporary shed, 
over about one-eighth part of an acre, on an outfield, for the pur- 
pose of feeding sheep with turnip. As I had not the command of 
much straw, I had proposed a mixture of moss, tanners’ bark; 

» potatoe-shaws, feriis, and other rubbish ; and, after 
the moss been fermented, I intended to litter all the shed 
with it, and then to cover the whole with straw, so as to ke 
the sheep clean ; and so on alternately. Besides the tartiins, 2 
intended to keep a rack, always full of good hay, for the sheep 
to eat at pleasure. Seeing in Sir John’s publication, that Mr 
Hunter of Tynefield had made the experiment with success, I 
was emboldened to make trial of the same plan this year; and 
have folded eight score sheep, littered in the manner above de- 

‘gcribed, and expect to accumulate a great quantity of dung: If 
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successful this year, I intend preparing a large mass, in form of 
a haystack, and perhaps to cover it before the wet weaczher in 
autumn come on; for the drier it is, the better it will imbibe 
and retain the droppings of the sheep. 

I have also had the satisfaction of erecting two steaming ap- 
paratuses for my neighbours, according to the plan published 
in Sir John’s book, as 1 think it a still better plan than what I 
have hitherto adopted. I have also saved the expense of a cast- 
metal boiler, of a hundred Scots gallons, price about 4 Sterling. 

I have also tried some carrots on about two falls of moss-land, 
and am preparing an acre of moss-land for carrots next year. 

Such are the advantages which I have derived from a perusal 
of this work; and if every farmer in England and Scotland were 
to do the same, in these and other respects, they would not only 
enrich themselves, but improve their country. Iam, Sir, yours, 


A Srre_inGcsHire Farmer. 
Ist Dec. 1812, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requested concerning the Improvement of Wastes 
Sir, Cheltenham, 9. Dec. 1812. 

I take the liberty to request, through the medium of your 
very useful and popular work, the Farmer’s Magazine, answers 
from some of your liberal-minded and experienced correspond- 
ents to the following query — 

I have lately come to the possession of a small farm, and a 
freehold of an extent of several hundreds of acres of waste land 
adjoining; but though uncertain as to the proper means, I am de- 
ouside not to leave them in that state any longer, if such can 
be done with any hope of profit and success. I therefore solicit 
your correspondents’ assistance, to whose superior knowledge’ 
and longer experience, I submit my case; and, as others may 
be in similar circumstances with myself, they; and the public at 
large, being benefited thereby, I trust it will be attended to. 

Emust owever begin, by giving an exact description of the 
soil, situation and particulars concerning the land in question. 
The whole waste consists of 700 or 800 acres of heath, rather: 
rough, but flat; never cultivated nor planted-upon; producing 
all over, and nothing else at present, than tall and thick heath. 
Thesoil of two-thirds of the extent, to an immense depth, is white 
sand, with gravel and pebbles in some places,—covered on the 
‘surface by turf, composed of the roots of heath and brownish sand, 
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Two hundred an es and — surface has two > three 
feet of black whi ough perfectly dry, sounds hollow 
when trod upon. ; Another hundred acres, two or three miles 
from the former, are still lower, wet, peaty, and moorish, though 


sandy. 

My farm has been, within the memory of man, in the state 
the waste is in now; and produces at present tolerable crops of 
buck-wheat, oats, rye, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and spurry. 
‘The land lyes waste for several miles on two sides of my proper- 
ty, and might be had on easy terms. No water can be obtained 
on the driest 4 or 500 acres, but by digging about 20 feet and 
more. There is, however, a navigation at three miles to the 
nearest » which communicates with the nearest large town, 
where all sorts of manure may be had at a reasonable price, ex- 
cept lime and dung. . The water also unites with a muddy, clayey, 
and shelly bottomed inlet of the sea, distance twelve miles ; to 
the town, by land, by a road, part heavy, part very good, six 
miles ; by water to ditto nine miles. Clay is found near the na- 
vigation, five miles off; and I possess a large farm by the same, 
twelve miles off; soil rich strong clay, and some brick earth.— No 
sea-weed fit for manure.—Many years back, some Scots firs 
were sown among the heath, and thrive pretty well, near the 
farm; the oak hedges not so well; the birch better.—I have 
formed many plans, but am not satisfied that they are 
ticable, with chance of success. For instance, I thought of 
enclosing with turf-raised banks, to sow French on them, 
and to pisat or sow larches, Scotch firs, and birch, coppice 
or standards, after having pared the heath with the plough and 
burned it, and ee it in very deep for planting, and shallow 
for turnips and artifici prtsece s or wheeling some thousands of 
- loads of clay, brought by the canal, or other means, and to 

keep a large flock of sheep whose dung I weuld put 
on the 200 acres of black sand. Drain the moorish part by 
drains, and a water mill, and convert it, if possible, to pasture or 
meadow, or, without previous ne by mill, plant ozier beds. 
These are some yague plans; but I am totally i t as 
to the best means, (instruments and manures as well) to be a- 
dopted, to succeed to advan and profit. I am inclined to 
planting, and darch especially, but fear the soil will be too poor 
for them even. As I intend to begin and proceed, as soon as I 
shall know how, may I request as early an insertion and an- 
swer, as your time and leisure will allow; that is to say, to 
have the present inserted in your first coming out Number, and 
answered in the next, In hopes you will excuse my unscientific 
terms and style. I ite eo. A Constant Reaver. 
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Register of the Weather for the Year 1812. 
ie denote new moon, FQ first quarter, FM full moon, LQ last quarter.} 


We 17 squally, with frost & snow 
Th 18 hard frost 
Fr 19 hard frost 
Sa 20. frost and snow 
Su* 21 hard frost—thaw at night 
Mo LQ drifting snow 
Tu 2 frost in the shade 
We 24 soft and calm 
Th 25 much rain 
Fr 26 frost—rain at night 
Sa 27 rain—frost at night 
Su 28 frost—rain at night 
Mo 29 soft and mild 
Tu NM soft and mild 
We 2 very mild 
Th 3 idem 
Fr 4 mild—rain afternoon 
Sa 5 wind & rain—very stormy 
Su 6 wind and rain 
Mo 7 >». With snow 
Tu FQ frost and snow 
We 9 mild, with some snow 
23 Th 10 frost, 
24 Fr 11 gentle thaw 
25 Sa 12 very mild and soft 
26 Su 13 ly, with snow 
27 Mo 14 wind & rain—very stormy 
28 Tu FM showery—rather mild 
29 We 16 fine drying wind 
30 Th 17 idem. 
31 Fr 18 idem 
= Sa 19 very fine dry day 
2 Su 20 wind, with showers 
3 Mo 21 fine soft day 
4 Tu 22 ee evening 
fine day 
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16 Th 1 cold, "ith hail showers 
14 Fr 2 much snow 

15 Sa 3 much snow 

16 Su 4 dull thaw 

17 Mo 6& idem 

18.Tu 6 snow—thaw at night 
19 We FQ fine thaw 

20 Th 8 dry day—rain at night 
21 Fr 9 idem—idem 

22 Sa 10 showery 
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Feb23 Su 11 idem—cold 


24 Mo 12. showersof snow—very cold 
25 Tu. 13 squally, with rain 
26 We 14 dry cold day 
7 Th Fill vey faa doy dey 
Fr 16 idem 
29 Sa 17 idem 


Mar1 Su 18 showers of snow—cold 


2 Mo 19 fair—frost at night 

3 Tu 20 fair—rain at night 

4 We 21 showers of rain 

5 Th 22 idem 

6 Fr LQ idem 

7 Sa 24 showers of rain and sleet 
8 Su. 25 drifting snow—very stormy 
9 Mo 26 fair and mild 

10 Tu 27 idem 

11 We 28 fair, but cold 

12 Th 29 showers of hail 

15 Fr NMidem 

14 Sa 2 much snow afternoon 

15 5 showers of snow 

16 Mo 4 idem—very cold 

17 Tu 5 idem 

18 We 6 much snow—very stormy 
19 Th FQ idem—dreadful day 

Fr 8 idem 

Sa 9 idem 
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15 We 4 hagd frost, with snow 
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12 idem—hard frost at night 
13 very cold—rainy evening 
14 dreadful showers of snow 
FM storm of wind and sleet 
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13 We 3 much rain afternoon 

14 Th 4 idem—cold 

15 Fr_ 5 clear and dry—cold 

16 Sa 6 idem 

17 Su 7 cold dry east wind 

18 Mo FQ idem—very boisterous 

19 Tu 9 idem 

20 We 10 cold, with showers 

21 Th 11 cold and dry 

22 Fr 12 idem 

23 Sa 13 idem—wind still east 

24 Su 14 idem 

25 Mo 15 mild and dry 

26 Tu FM mild, with showers 

27 We 17 warm growing day 

28 Th 18 fine warm showers 

29 Fr 19 very dry 

30 Sa 20 fine warm showers 

3) Su 21 thunder, with rain 
dunel Mo 22 drying east wind 

2 Ta LQ idem—fying showers 


Feb. 


in! 


Junel4Su 6 fine warm showers 


15..Mo 7 idem 

16 Tu FQ idem 

17 We 9 idem 

18 Th 10 idem—rather dry 
19 Fr 11 much rain 

20 Sa 12 idem 

21 Su 13 idem 

22 Mo 14 idem 

93 Tu 15 warm showers 
24 We FM fine dry day 
25 Th 17 idem 

26 Fr 18 idem 

27 Sa 19 showery—cold 
28 Su 20 fine dry day 
29 Mo 21 showery 

30 Tu 22 idem 


Jull We LQ much rain 


2 Th 24 idem 
3 Fr 25 idem—cold 
4 Sa 26 idem 
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16 Th FQslight warm showers 
17 Fr 9 dry and warm 

18 Sa 10 idem 

19 Su 11 cloudy and dry 

20 Mo 12 much rain 

21 Tu 13 idem 

22 We 14 slight warm showers 
23 Th 15 idem 

24 Fr FM much rain—cold 
25 Sa 17 frequent showers 
26 Su 18 much rain 

27 Mo 19 showery 

28 Tu 20 cloudy—little rair 
29 We 21 heavy showers 

30 Th LQ dry cold wind 

31 Fr 23 clear—little rain 


3 We 24 delightful warmshowers Aug] Sa 24 flying clouds 


4 Th 25 idem 

5 Fr 26 very dry 

6 Sa %7 idem 

7 Su 28 idem 

8 Mo 29 idem 

9 Tu NM wind, with some rain 
0 We 2 very dry 

1 Th 5 idem—rain at night 
2 4 idem—idem 
3 


5 idem—idem 


2 Su 25 cloudy, but fair 
3 Mo 26 torrents of rain 
4 Tu 27 much rain 
5 We 28 fine dry day 
6 29 idem 

7 NMidem 

8 2 idem—hot 
9 3 idem 

0 Mo 4 idem 
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11 Tu 5 idem 
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15 Th 10 cold showers 

16 Fr 11 showers of hail and snow 
17 Sa 12 frost and snow 

18 Su 13 hard frost, with wind 
19 Mo 14 storm of wind and rain 
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idem—rain at ni 
14 Sa 11 dark & windy 
21 Sa 18 cloudy & windy, with frost 


22 Su 19 wind & rain—stormy night 
23 Mo 20 stormy—fair afternoon 


15 Su 12 clear frost—rain at 
24 Tu 21 mild and soft 
25 We LQ constant rain 


16 Mo I rain——fair 


17 Tu 14 cold showers 
18 We FM calm and clear 
19 Th 16 clear frosty day 


20 Fr 17 idem 
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General Remarks. 


‘This was an uncommonly backward year throughout. In 
spring, a storm commenced on the 12th of March, which con- 
tinued with unrelenting severity till the evening of the 7th of 
May. In harvest, the weather was equally unfavourable for all 
the purposes of agriculture, from the 15th of September to the 
sth of November. Early peas, sown in the garden on the ‘2th 
of March, did not appear above ground till the 23d of April, 
being a space of 42 days ; and did not produce a full pod for the 
table, sooner than the 6th of August, being near five months. 
Oat seed-time, which is never early in these regions, did not 
commence this year till the 18th of April, and was not over till 
the 20th of May. Barley sowing began as soon after as possi- 
ble, and terminated on the 4th of June. Reaping commenced 
about the 7th of September ; and endéd on the sth of Novem- 


ber. The corn and straw, both what was previously cut and 
not cut, suffered prodigiously from the storms. It is not too 
much to say, that of the barley, one third was left upon the 
ground ; and of the oats, one third, and that, of course, the 
worst, was not collected into the corn-yard. ‘The birch tree, 
which is generally in full leaf about the 12th of May, was not so 


this year till the 12th of June. The fruit, of which there never 
was a finer appearance remembered, did not arrive at full ma- 
turity, or acquire its ordinary flavour. I ate abundance of 
gooseberries in a neighbouring garden on the 2d of November. 
I saw great numbers of magnum bonum and other plums, of ex- 
cellent size, hanging on the trees unnoticed. The harvest moon, 
so cheering and so useful in ordinary seasons, revolved this year 
nnder perpetual storms, Without telat erhaps so much as 
thought of. ‘The potatoes were not one ourth of an average 
crop. In some places they were lost altogether; so were the 
peas. ‘Ihe oats do not meal above one half, and cannot be de- 
pended on for seed next season. The lives of the cattle were 
preserved, for some part of the spring, at an immense expense; 
yet many perished after the expense was incurred. ‘There was 
a fair price for such as could travel in the beginning of the year; 
but, towards autumn, the price fell, and cattle became a drug. 
It is cruel to deceive the country, by deluding reports of a plenty 
which does not exist. ‘The most rigid economy should in ever 
instance be enjoined. Nothing but the most rigid economy wil 
save the country from the greatest distress. It would alarm you, 
were I to state to you the price of provisions in this quarter. 


C $3 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 


On the Prognostications of the Seasons, founded on Observations 
by the Highlanders. 
81 


Ry 
Ovr Highland forefathers, though rude in science, were 
shrewd observers of the phenomena of nature which came be- 
neath their view; and they have left us many important lessons, 
couched in proverbial expressions, which, in these days of af- 
fected learning and refinement, are not so much attended to as 
they deserve. It may be amusing to some of your Low- country 
hilosophical agriculturists, to hear the rude remarks of their 
Highland neighbours on the probable character of the seasons 
previously to their approach ; and it will be better than amus- 
ing, if, upon being put to the test of accurate observation, these 
rude remarks sh — to be founded in nature and truth. 
I know no better mode of ascertaining this point, than by re- 


cording a few of them in your widely-circulated Miscellany. I 
shall therefore, without further apology, subjoin, for your per- 
usal, two or three of these proverbial sayings, which, by a com- 
parison with the accompanying Register, will be perceived to be, 


at least for one year, completely verified. The first refers to 
the probable weather of the following spring, and is as follows, 
viz. 
* B’fhearr a’ chreach a thighinn do °n tir, 
Na Faoiltich mhin an earraich fhuair. ” 
Translated— 
* Better a plundering foe to sweep the land, 
Than the mild Gandies ofa cold spring. ” 

The Gandies form a period of four weeks, being the two last 
of winter, and the two first of spring O. S.; or, they compre- 
hend the two last days of January, and the first twenty-six of 
February N.S, And the object of the proverb is, to s t 
that, when these days are particularly mild, the rest of the 
spring, or rather what, inthe Highlands, is termed exclusively 
the ioimm, will be tremendously severe—more destructive to 
the country than the desolating progress of a plundering enemy, 
That this remark should hold good in oe instance, is certain- 
ly not to be expected or supposed ; but, had Highlanders at- 
tended to it Jast » there is no doubt that much of the evil 
which actually happened might have been ence Never 
were milder Candies known in the memory of man. Now, had 
Highlanders’ improved the sagacious observation of their fa- 
thers, and husbanded their winter keep for the prognosticated 
storms, their cattle might probably have been preserved, But, 
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instead of this, presuming upon the favourable commencement 
of the season, as if the summer had already arrived, they im- 
prudently squandered their little provender with the most unwar- 
rantable profusion. Some sold their supposed overplus of straw; 
some took in additional winterers to consume it; and some 
gave more to their own cattle than necessity demanded. The 
consequence was, that when the storm set in on the :2th of 
March, there was very little provender remaining; the cattle 
were for some time preserved in existence by the food of man ; 
and, when no more of that could be afforded, they died in 
scores. 

The next Highland observation which I shall notice, re- 
spects the probable weather of harvest. It is—‘ Reoth# an 
t-sil-chuir, uisg’ an fhoghair;’ 7. e, * For every day of frost 
in spring, there will be a day of rain in harvest.’ is, too, 
has been fully verified in the last season, and should make 
Highlanders not to wait the over-ripening of their corn after a 
very stormy spring, but to embrace every favourable moment 
to cut down and sccure their crop. 

A third observation, evidently founded in truth, inculcates 
the necessity of seasonable sowing. It is—* Seachdan do ear- 
rach ceithir-la-deng do fhoghair.’ ‘ A week in spring makes 
a fortnight in harvest.’ This should never be forgotten ; yet 
is almost universally disregarded by Highlanders. 

The last of these Gaelic sayings with which [ shall trouble 
you at present, refers to the probable character and result of 
the winter season, including the spring, viz. ‘ Tri la do dhoir- 

cannan dubh ann an toiseach a’ gheamhraidh ; Ge b’e bheire- 

adh dil de na chroth cha b’e mis ach an dthigeadh an samh- 

radh.’ Literally; * If the three first days of winter (O. S.) 

are dark and open, though stormy, I shall not despair of the 

cows till the return of summer.’ The !2th, 13th and 4th 
of November last were of that description. ‘The prognostica- 
tion is favourable. ‘* Let the deed shaw.’ I am, &c. 


ATLANTICUS, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Advantages of Oxen Ploughs. By Mg Fynv.arer, 


Sir, 

WHEN writing the Agri Report of Peebles-shirg, 
I found it ntinnonne_{ according to the prescribed form of such 
publications, to institute-a comparison, in point of profit, be» 
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twixt the labour of horses and of oxen, when applied to agri- 
culture. And the preference is, in that Report, given to the 
former, in consideration of the fact, that horses had universally 
been substituted in place of oxen—a practice that could never 
have become prevalent, but from a convincing experience of 
the superior economy of the labour of horses. For, although 
prejudice in favour of accustomed practice will often lead to per- 
severance in it, in despite of the strongest evidence that may 
be adduced of the superior profit of a change; yet, on the o- 
ther hand, the same prejudice will still more effectually prevent 
a change of practice, till its superior profit has been completely 
evinced. 

I find, however, that, in regard to the working of oxen in 
single pairs in the plough, and without a driver, the force of 
this argument is declined, from the allegation, that the work- 
ing of oxen, under this mode of arrangement, is itself a no- 
velty ; which has at present to contend against the prejudice in 
favour of the two-horse plough, which, at least through Scot- 
land, may now be considered as the ancient practice. It is al- 
leged, that about forty years ago (when the two-horse plough 
was but beginning to be introduced, and the working of oxen 
was pretty general) the very common mode of ploughing was 
by a team of four oxen, yoked two and two abreast, with a 
couple of horses abreast, going before them as leaders, t 
ther with a goadman to push them on; {and this unwieldy 
team was even generally resorted to for the mere purpose of 
stirring land for Satiey, which had previously been loosened by 
repeated ploughings. ‘That when the practicability of plough- 
ing much stiffer land by two horses without a driver, was clear- 
ly ascertained in experience, that accustomed useless prodiga- 
lity of labour soon, of necessity, from a sense of self-interest, 

ve way to this more economical system ; but that the imme- 
diate reduction of expense was so very great, that agriculturists 
at once acquiesced in it, as the ne plus ultra of agricultural 
economy, without farther hope of its being carried to a greater 
length; that, of course, it is only of late that this species of 
economy has been attempfed to be refined upon by the substi- 
tution of a pair of oxen.to a pair of horses, for ordinary farm- 
work. > 

There can be no doubt, that if oxen are unequivocally found 
to be more economical than horses, either universally or in 
‘given circumstances—nothing farther will be requisite to ensure 
their universal adoption, in all cases where their superior pro- 
fit shall have been made clearly apparent: For, unquestion- 
ably, a sense of self-interest will ever ultimately prevail in re- 
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ulating private practice, where its tendency is not counter- 
acted (which has not unfrequently happened) by the restric- 
tions of intermeddling regulation. 

Meanwhile, as the test of every system is experience, and as 
experiment can afford no instruction but to the one who makes 
it, while he keeps his information to himself, it is therefore 
proper that the results of experience should be laid before the 
public. On this account, I shall lay before your readers (if 
you shall judge it worth insertion) a statement of the compa- 
rative expense of a pair of oxen and a pair of horses, commu- 
nicated to me by Sir Thomas Carmichael, Bart. of Skirling, 
and his overseer, as the result of a considerable length of ex- 
perience of their respective labours, upon the farm at Castle- 
craig, in this county of Peebles, which Sir Thomas retains in 
his own possession. 

Before proceeding to the particulars of the statement, it may 
be proper to make a few observations—in regard to which, 
and also the particulars of the statement, I am authorised to 
refer your readers, for their satisfaction or farther information, 
to Sir Thomas or his overseer. 

The experience of oxen’s and horses’ labour upon the farm 
has extended to five years, during which both have bgen used. 

The oxen used are of a pretty large size; such as, when fat, 
would weigh, in carcase, of Edinburgh butchers’ weight, i. e. 
of 16 English ounces to the lib. and 16 lib. to the stone, say, 
from 70 to 80 stones each. * 

Of late years, two two-oxen ploughs, with a ploughman for 
each, have formed a stated part of the farming establishment. 
These go to all sorts of farm work along with the two-horse 
ploughs, being found in no respect inferior. ‘They lose not a 
single go-about of the land in the course of a yoking; and are 
equal to the horses at the harrow: They fall not short of the 
horses in forming turnip drills (22 acres of which were this 
season formed by them, many of the drills being of the length 
of 460 paces, upon one of the most hilly arable farms in the 
county); and are used with equal advantage singly in the 
paring plough, and in finally setting up turnip or potatoe drills. 
{n the thrashing machine, they are superior to horses, going 


* The overseer is of opinion, that there is a general error in using 
too small oxen for the two-oxen plough, which are not fully master 
of their work, and which, therefore cannot be made to move eéx- 
peditiously. For a similar reason, he thinks oxen should be train- 
ed to the plough upon easy land, that they may be habituated toa 
full and quick step. > : : 
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at 2 more equable pace, and being less apt to fret and hurry, 
to the endangering of the machinery, upon sudden resistance 
occurring from too thick feeding in of the corns: And, for the 
same reason of their less fiery temper, they are preferable in 
ploughing coarse land, where sudden obstructions may occur 
to the plough ; as also, for labouring reclaimed bog, in which 
horses would fret and plunge, and stick fast altogether, when 
they found their feet dipping any way deep. *—Sir Thomas’s 
experience of oxen for carting, is not so well established, as his 
have not been generally a, to that kind of work ; although 
such experience as he has had in this mode of their application, 
has led him to be decidedly of opinion, that they might, with 
equal profit, be substituted for horses, even in this species of 
work. In short, that the ox is as omnigenus a working animal 
as the horse, and might be with great advantage used equally 
on all sorts of farms, whether they be so large as to admit of 
the apportioning of distinct species of labour to different de- 
scriptions of animals, or whether so small, as that the whole 
work must of necessity be performed by the same animals. 

Having stated these observations as to the equality of the 
work of oxen to that of horses, 1 proceed to the statement of 
the comparative expense of their keeping, being the result of 
the attentive observation of the overseer for a twelvemonth, 
pursuant to Sir Thomas’s injunctions to that effect. 


Compurison of Expense of Keep of a Pair of Horses and a Pair 
of Oxen 


Horsrs.—Allowance of oats to a pair of horses, is at the rate 
of three firlots per week, for eight months in the year ;—in 
whole, 24 bolls; which, at 24s. per boll, is L.28 16 @ 


Oxxrn.—Allewance of oats to the pair, at the rate 
of one firlot per week, for only five months in 
the year ;—in whole, 5 bolls; which, at 24s. as 
above, is - - . - L.6 0 0 

Allowance of turnip, nearly two acres, 
which, at 4/. per acre, is - - 800 

Hence, difference of keep of a pair of 
oxenig - ce sal - - 1416 O 


L.28 16 0 


* A meadow field, so soft, that it was formerly impossible te 
¢art from it its crop of meadow a and in extent of about fifteen 


this semsmer drained, and afterwards satisfactorily 


acres, was 
ploughed 


a t 
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Nothing is stated on either side for consumption of straw, 
hay, or cut grass. In this respect, they were roughly guessed 
to be nearly upon a par; though there is a probability that a 
ruminating animal, which must cease from feeding whilst it 
chews the cud, will consume less of the above articles than a 
horse, which eats more constantly. 


Comparison of Difference in Tear and Wear. 

The pair of oxen were bought, five years since, at three 
years old, for 36/.: they have ‘been worked constantly since, 
and at present os to the written opinion of Mrs Coch- 
rane, tenant of Warmiston in this county, and Mr Blaikie, 
tenant of Holy Dean in Roxburghshire) they are estimated 
worth 55l, as taken from the plough, or, if full fed, at 752. 
Hence, their increase of value, without additional expense of 
feeding, is 191.; which, of yearly increase of value, is at the 
rate of 3/. 15s. 

A pair of horses, bought at same time, would have cost 80. ; 
at present they would not draw above 40/.; which, of yearly 
decrease of value, is at the rate of 8/. And hence the differ- 
ence in favour of oxen (consisting of their annual increase in 
value, together with the annual decrease of that of the horses) 
is yearly 112. 15s. 

Fives the signed report of the smith, Braidwood, who has 
for years shod both the horses and oxen, the difference of far- 
riery, in favour of a pair of oxen, is about 12. yearly. 

RECAPITULATION. 
Difference in favour of oxen in annual expense of 
eep a athe ee - - = L.14 16 0 
Ditto in annual increase of value - ° ~ 1115 0 
Ditto in annual expense of farriery - - - 10 0 


Total - L.27 11 0 
It is needless to advert to the advantage in regard to acci- 
dents. ‘Till we shall learn to eat horse’s flesh, a lamed horse is 
worth nothing, whilst an ox may be made fit for the butcher. 
As to present exemption. from taxation, it could prove but 
temporary, If, as a system of superior economy, oxen were 
smnlvonuily adopted in place of horses, they would very proper- 
ly become the subjects of taxation, superior, in proportion, to 
superior profit accruing from their use. 
I remain, your, &c. Cuas, Finpiater. 
Manse of Newlands, 31st December 1812, ; 


song’ by the oxen. It dipped so much, that the operati 
would have been attempted in a horses. “ 


_ In two farms in the parish of Newlands, ploughs of two oxtn have 
been procured, for breaking up land of similar description. 
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On the Gooseberiy Caterpiliar. Feb. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


On the Gooseberry Caterpillar. By A Practica GaRDENER. 


Sir, 

On reading the 51st Number of the Farmer’s Magazine, £ 
observed another instance of the many cavillings and contra- 
dictions which have appeared in works of this nature, since the 
earliest of my remembrance, upon the destruction of the Pha- 
lene grossularie, or Gooseberry Caterpillars. 

In page 362, Mr Andrew Steele, who professes to be a stu- 
dent of Nature, attacks Sir John Sinclair and Mr Rennie of 
Phantassie, and points out their error; but seems to me to leave 
the subject in the same state of uncertainty in which he found 
it. Now, as I also have been a student of Nature, in the line 
of grub-catching, for nearly twenty years, 1 think, I may at- 
tempt to throw a little light on the subject, which 1 consider 
myself qualified to do, from a tract of satisfactory experience. 

After the gooseberry caterpillar has arrived at full maturity 
in that state, it descends to the ground beneath the bush where- 
on it was fed, where it forms a chrysalis, or winter coat, of 
such materials as rotten leaves, dung, &c. It there remains, 
covered only about two inches under the surface, unti] spring 
following, when it rises in its fly state, and commences de- 
positing its eggs on the young foliage; which eggs, in the 
course of a few days, according to the warmth of the weather, 
produce a young generation of caterpillars, which are soon ob- 
served, by their perforating the leaves; and are by some, in 
this state, partially destroyed, by picking off the perforated 
leaves, which contain perhaps forty or fifty young caterpillars. — 

I have ever observed, that where the bushes have been plant- 
ed on flower borders, alongside of grass or box edgings (all of 
which form proper receptacles for them in their chrysalid state, 
and ought therefore to be avoided), they are more liable to de- 
struction from these insects in such situations. The bushes, 
both currants and gooseberries, must be planted in entire rows, 
in plots or quarters; and,’in order to accomplish their total 
destruction, I pare all the ground from under the bushes, to 
the depth of about three inches, into a flat ridge betwixt rows, 
in any of the winter months ; which ridge, on the first dry day 
following, must either be trod with the foot, or rolled with a 
heavy roller, so as to crush all the chrysalids; and to finish, 
the whole ridge must be trenched down in the common pro- 
pees of trenching, observing to tread the surface earth to the 

ottom of each trench with the foot. 


' ‘This method I have practised ever since I discovered their 
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various transformations and seasons of change, with full satis- 
faction, not having one bush destroyed for a great number of 
years. ‘The mystery of winter caterpillars, I believe is new to 
most people in this climate, therefore | can say nothing con- 
cerning it. My advice to any one who adopts this practice is, 
to advise his neighbour to do the same, otherwise he must suf- 
fer the molestation of his flies. By these precautions, a repe- 
tition of the remedy is sufficient in three or four years. 
Ayr, 5th January 1813. A Practical GarDENER. 


Remarks by Mr Steruk on the above Communication. 


The ‘** Practical Gardener” seems probably, in this case, to 
have mistaken the Phalena grossulariata (which he spells in the 
manuscript grossularia) for the Phalena wavaria of Linneus. 
The first of these, which is accurately described by the late Mr 
Somerville, under the name of the Gooseberry Caterpillar, in 
this work, and who gives an engraved drawing of it in 1801, 
does not come under the description now given. In particular, 
the caterpillar of it does not descend to the ground, and form a 
chrysalis, or winter coat, of such materials as rotten leaves or 
dung: For its caterpillar, after fattening on the gooseber 


r 
leaves, is changed into the aurelia or nymph state on the bush 
itself, in the month of July, as is obvious to every one’s ob- 
servation. The aurelia hangs from the leaves and branches of 


the bush that have been oretnoyed by the caterpillar in a hard 


and glossy covering, which is black in colour, with yellow stripes, 
and is immoveable, except when severely pressed. 

The only other species of caterpillar that do much hurt to 
gooseberry bushes are green, and bred by the Phalena wavaria, 
a very small moth, of a cinereous colour, having on its upper 
wings four abbreviated unequal black fasciz. "os this is the 
moth your Correspondent means, he ought, in order to make 
himself intelligible, to have described it. He ought also to 
have shown more pointedly the connexion of his fly, as he calls 
it, with the gooseberry bush ; for there are many pupe of va- 
rious insects that may be found at the bottom of every such 
bush, that produce, some of them flies, and some of them 
moths of different colours, as green, blue, &c. whose cater- 
pillars never eat the gooseberry-tree leaves. 

Nor is there any need of applying the words “ cavillings and 
contradictions ” to Mr Steele’s paper; for he considers he has 
only done a duty to the 7 in a temperate and becoming 
manner, for which he had your thanks; and Mr Rennie’s 
name and doctrine is merely quoted from Sir John Sinclair’s 
work, At the same time, Mr Steele expresses himself obliged 
to your Correspondent for his observations. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Crows or Rooks, by Mr Headrick. 


Sir, 

I was very glad to see, in your last Number of Nov. 1812., 
the subject of Crows started by your very intelligent correspond- 
ent of Kircudbrightshire. You must know, that in this count 
of Angus, there are two opinions concerning these birds, whic 
have long had a considerable influence on the rural economy of 
the district. The great body of the practical farmers reprobate 
them as highly destructive, and never scruple to kill them, 
whenever they get an rtunity. There are, however, a few 
proprietors, for whom I entertain the highest respect, who are 
most strenuous protectors of these birds, and them every 
encouragement to nestle and multiply among the trees in their 
pleasure grounds. They insist, and with much plausibility of 
argument, that all the ey Se do to the crops, is much 
more than compensated, by the slugs, and other vermin, which 
they pick up from the fields; and which, were they not thus 
destroyed, would soon become much more injurious to the 
crops, than the crows themselves. 

confess, that when I was drawing up the Survey of this 
County, for the Board of Agriculture, (which has been long in 
the press, but hope will soon be ready for publication), I was 
much impressed with the ne wen mes of these gentlemen, and 
was so much influenced by the opposing forces of ments, 
as to speak with doubt and hesitation on the subject. “But since 
I began to cultivate my little patch of a glebe, from sad expe- 
rience, I have been made a complete convert to the opinion 
of the great body of our practical farmers:—That the good ef- 
fected by these birds, by picking up vermin from the fields, is 
at most trifling, and extremely problematical; while the mis- 
chief they occasion, is extensive and glaring. 

I am induced to submit my observations on this branch of 
Rural Economy to your inspection, from a conviction, that a ~ 
fair discussion of this question, in your useful Work, will have 
a better effect upon those gentlemen who protect and encou- 
rage crows, than any verbal arguments that.can be applied. 
Indeed, a few of them in this county, from observing the de- 
predations they commit upon the farms in their natural possese 
sion, have already begun to change their minds, and are anx- 
jous to extirpate the rookeries they had long protected. But 
these birds are like sturdy beggars; when once they have got a 
habit of nestling in a place, they make their quarters hook’ 
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have been told, that kindling fires below the trees where they 
nestle, and raising a smell of brimstone, would have the effect 
of driving them away. But this would only drive them from 
one _ to another, while their entire destruction seems de- 
sirable. As your correspondent hints his intention of commu- 
nicating effectual means for their extirpation, those gentlemen 
who have been trying to accomplish this, but have not succeed- 
ed, will certainly be very much obliged to him for information 
on that point. After this question has undergone a full discus- 
sion, it is to be hoped, that those gentlemen, who strenuously 
protect these birds, will see their error; and that their extirpa- 
tion will become general over the kingdom. This expectation 
is more likely to be realized in Sco than in England, where 
rooks are much used as food, and thus make some compensa- 
tion to the public, for the depredations they commit on the pro- 
duce of wd y But as these birds are seldom, if ever, eaten in 
Scotland, they can only be here ed as useless depredators 
on the food of the people, for which they make no compen- 
sation. 
Your correspondent estimates the injury done by crows to, 
oes, at somewhat more than a Galloway boll per acre. 
erhaps he may be differently situated from me, who have a 
very numerous fraternity of these birds at my elbow, whose ac- 
tivity is unceasing. Last season, on calculating the large blanks 
they made in a field of potatoes, by tearing out the sets in spring, 
together with the great quantity they destroyed, in the way de- 
scribed by your correspondent, from the time the potatoes 
were well formed, until they were gathered in, I could not esti- 
mate the injury at less than four bolls per acre, as bolls are here 
estimated of eight stones to the boll, and 16 lib. avoirdupois to 
the stone. Their depredations on other crops, theugh not so 
eat in quantity, seemed equal in value. Indeed, many farmers 
Co whose grounds are favourable, are afraid to begin sowi 
in spring, until this operation become general, lest their lal 
should be wholly eaten up by the crows; and many of them 
ive more seed than eine cherie be » to prevent 
eir crops from being rendered too thin bythem. These birds 
are excessively fond of all seeds when they are coming above 
round, as the acrospire is tender and delicate, while the seed 
then contains a large proportion of sugar. In autumn, these 
birds are not less active than in spring; and I often see laid 
corn, and the stooks around me, all black with them. I have 


observed one species of depredation, which is not noticed by 
your intelligent Seoreeen: and that is, fields of young sown 


grass, almost wholly destroyed, by their rooting out the young 
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plants of clover, during winter and spring. In these cases, the 
frost was generally blamed for throwing out the plants; when 
I had sedker evidence that the mischief was done by the crows. ° 

Although, at present, I am disposed, most cordially, to con- 
cur in the opinions advanced by your correspondent, yet I am 
aware, that much may be said in defence of crows, by those 
who are disposed to protect them. The question is now fairly 
at issue; and, it is to be hoped, your numerous correspondents 
will cheerfully communicate the result of their experience on the 
question. If these birds be found todo no good; or if any 
partial benefit that may arise from their destroying vermin, or 
otherwise, be far more than counterbalanced by their destruc- 
tion of land produce, there can be no doubt, but all who are 
interested in the prosperity of agriculture, will cheerfully concur 
in the execution of plans for their entire destruction. Our old 
Scotish Parliaments adopted measures which effected the de- 
struction of wolves, which once infested this country; and it 
behoves the wisdom of this age, that calls itself more civilized 
than those that are past, to extirpate all animals that diminish 
the amount of food, which should be reserved for our increas- 
ing population. And, with best wishes for the success of your 
useful work, I remain, Sir, Your, &c. 

James Heaprick. 
Dunichen, 20. Dec, 1812. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Doubts as to the Injury sustained from Crows. 


Sir, - 

I have perused with attention, the paper in your last Number, 
by a Kirkcudbrightshire correspondent, relative to the havoc 
and destruction, stated to be made by crows. 

Having from indolence, or what other cause, I shall not 
trouble you or myself to inquire, suffered a colony of rooks to 
find an asylum near my farm, this communication has a little 
alarmed me, as I may be fostering an enemy, who has the 
will and power to do me infinite mischief, whilst I unwittingly 
believed him a friend. 

Now, Sir, I am an enemy to every war, that has extermina- 
tion for its object: Nothing but self-evident destruction can jus- 
tify it. I detested the attempt to vanquish our enemies by fa- 
mine, and rejoiced at its failure. Your correspondent will, I 


hope, pardon me, if I call upon him to go a little deeper into 
l 
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the question, and inquire, if the farmer is in no instance bene- 
fited by the rooks. These poor animals have so many enemies 
in my family, not precisely on the same grounds with your cor- 
respondent, that 1 have had great difficulty hitherto in afford- 
ing them protection. But, Sir, if you do not interfere, and 
exert your authority on their behalf, by proclaiming the duty 
of * audi alteram partem,” my rooks will be all destroyed. 

I do not easily forget an obligation.—Six years ago, my clo- 
vers were ital to a great extent, as, I believe, were those 
of many other farmers, by a caterpillar, which threatened their 
entire destruction. I was apprehensive, I should have been a 
very considerable sufferer, when the crows came to my aid, and 
in a very short time the enemy was extirpated. 

Now, such an instance as this, justifies, at least, my enter- 
taining some doubts on the subject. 

I will not enter into any objections of a general nature, or 
raise the question, whether any description of created animals 
was made, but for some beneficent purpose; nor will I insist on 
the many traditions I have heard of the injuries which have fol- 
lowed the destruction of rookeries. 

I have given an instance, that will, ] should hope, weigh 
with your ingenious correspondent, and induce him to set on 
foot some further inquiries, before he discloses to the public his 
mode of general destruction. 

January 1. 1813. A Farmer. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Law of Agistment Tithe. 


It is observed, with much regret, that the principles of Agist- 
ment Tithe, as laid down by Mr Bateman and Mr Bearblock, 
have of late been introduced into this county; and, as it is not 
generally understood, that the law of Agistment Tithe is essen- 
tially different from what has been assumed by those gentlemen, 
I have taken upon myself to offer some remarks on the subject. 

I shall oppose to these mischievous publications, the substance 
of a manuscript opinion of a late learned and noble Lord (who 
had some years before been counsel for Mr Bateman in his no- 
table cause) namely, that no Tithe Agistment is due for cattle 
of any denomination, depastured in the w or after-eatage ; 
and that horses used for husbandry pay no ‘Tithe of Agistment, 
nor do cattle bred for the plough or pail, to be used for such 
purposes in the parish. ese, and — important questions, 
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relative to Agistment Tithe, have been recently confirmed and 
decided by the manuscript opinions of several gentlenren of high 
rank and celebrity in the learned proféssion ; and I shall endea- 
vour to comprise the main points of the law of Agistment Tithe 
within a few distinct propositions, which, I have good reason to 
believe, are correct, and represent the true law on the subject. 
I confidently believe, not one shilling in the pound of what Mr 
Bateman and Mr Bearblock would charge for the Tithe of A- 
gistment, would be due to the tithe-owner, taking the average of 
all cases for a year, in any parish of a dairy county. 

1. No cattle, &c. of any denomination, are liable to the Tithe 
of Agistment for their pasturage on edgrew and stubbles, nor 
wheu fed in the farm-yard and stalls, 

2. No Tithe of Agistment is due for any cattle, &c. till they 
are sold out of the parish. 

3. Cattle, &c. becoming profitable to the tithe-owner, as 
cows calving in the parish ; horses and oxen ploughing; sheep 
giving lamb or wool; cattle, &c. slaughtered for the farmer’s fa- 
mily; and even horses used for the saddle, are thereby discharg- 
ed from all antecedent Tithe of Agistment. 

4. Aftermath (or a second mowing of a meadow in the same 
year) yields a great tithe, as turnips sown on a stubble yield a 
small tithe: these are exeeptions to the general rule, that land 
shall pay but one tithe in the same year. The want of distin- 
guishing between the terms a/terpasture and aftermath, has oc- 
casioned many mistakes, as the one yields a great tithe, and the 
Other no tithe at all. 

5. The whole claim, therefore, for Tithe of Agistment, is 
limited to cattle, &c. sold out of the parish, either before they 
have become profitable to the tithe-owner, or from the time 
when they ceased to be d some yee to him: the fair demand is 
the tenth part of the value of their summering (or summeritigs, 
if more than one year is to be accounted for) while on lands in 
the owner’s occupation ; or depasturing on his turnips or such 
like, if the turnips, &c. have not paid tithe in another way, 

_ 6. A farmer ought to py the tithe-owner what he believes to 

be justly due to him for Tithe of Agistment, and if the tithe- 

owner be dissatisfied, he must either give evidence of the facts” 
before a competent jurisdiction, or he must file a bill in equity, 

as the only means of bringing the farmer to account, upon alle 

for what Tithes of Agistment are due. 

A great deal of misunderstanding arises by referring to cases 
in Gwillim and in Wood, from the manner in which the de- 
crees are r . A tithe-owner, for instance, enumerates in 


hiis bill all the variety of claims which the ingenuity of his pro- 
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fessional friends can devise ; and when the leading points have 
been argued and decided, the deputy-remembrancer is ordered 
to make out an account of * all the tithes which are due;” or 
sometimes the decrees are reported in these words, “ all the 
tithes demanded by the bill.” It is when observations by the 
Court are reported, that the best light is thrown on the subject 
before it, and not from the loose and general manner in which 
the references to the deputy-remembrancer may be worded. It 
is from the opinions which are given by eminent tithe lawyers, 
with the due impressions they have received from decrees in the 
Exchequer, or from such a writer as Mr Toller on the subject 
of Tithes, that we may most safely depend ; and I am not aware, 
that any thing to be found in Mr Toller’s book will impeach any 
part of the above propositions ; for if it could, I should conclude 
that I was so far in an error. : 
Sweeney, 12th January, 1813. T. N. Parker. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Answer to Catena’s Query about the Area of a Triangle. 


Sir, 


The area of a triangle, having two sides of it, and the includ- 
ed angle given, may be found by multiplying together the two 
sides and the natural sine of the included angle ; which is here 
to be considered as wholly decimal, to the radius 1. The half 
of this product is the area sought. 

Take, as an example, a triangle whose two sides measure 706 
and 830 yards, and the included angle 49 degrees; the natural 
sine of this angle is .7547. ‘These three numbers multiplied to- 
gether, and half the product taken, give 2.21119 acres, the 
area of the triangle. 

Iam Sir, your, &c. J. M. 

18, Dec, 1812, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Gooseberry Caterpillar, by Mr Rennie, in reply to Mr 
Steele. (Vol. XIII. p. 362.) 


In the August Number of your Magazine (p.362.), I observe 
some animadversions by Mr A. Steele W. S. on an account of 
the gooseberry caterpillar, communicated by Mr Curwen to the 

D2 
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Workington Society, and copied by Sir John Sinclair into his 
Scots Husbandry, in which my name is very improperly intro- 
duced. I remember of being honoured with a visit: from Mr 
Curwen, in August 1810; when, in the course of conversation, 
I mentioned to him a discovery made by Mr John Gibb gardener 
in Linton, with respect to that species of gooseberry caterpillar, 
known by the name of the gooseberry caterpillar ; a discovery, 
which, in my opinion, will be of immense advantage to the pub- 
lic, as it points out the means of effectually destroying that 
species, which of all others is well known to be the most destruc- 
tive. What Mr Curwen published in his Report, undoubtedly 
originated from this conversation, though it is probable he had 
so far misunderstood me, as to consider my observations as ap- 
plicable to any kind of caterpillar, and not confined to that 
species only. I disclaim all pretensions to the discovery ; but 
Mr Steele having brought me before the public, F consider my- 
self, in duty, bound to give a fair and candid statement of the 
whole matter, so far as I know, or was concerned ; leaving to 
them to judge, which of us is most likely to mislead them. 

In 1806, when I planted a pretty extensive orchard, I was 
advised to put two gooseberry or currant bushes in the interme- 
diate space betwixt every two fruit trees, in order that I might 
the sooner have some return for my outlay, which I according~ 
ly did, and planted from 1200 to 1500 bushes. For the first 
two years they succeeded beyond my most sanguine expectations ; 
and even in the third year, at an early period of the spring, their 
appearance was promising; but when I viewed them again, 
about:the latter end of May, I was astonished at finding them 
almost wholly covered with caterpillars. I instantly gave notice 
to Mr Gibb, who rents the orchard from me, and recommended 
that some efforts should be made, with all possible speed, to stop 
the progress of their depredations, mentioning at same time the 
means by which the bushes in my garden had for many years ~ 
been so far preserved;~as uniformly to yield decent crops. My 
plan was this:—Having collected a number of boys and girls, and 
furnished each with a piece of cloth, from four to six feet square, 
and a small broom, I stationed two at each bush, and directed 
them to spread the cloths under it, in such a way as to overlap 
in the middle, and completely cover the whole space of ground 
occupied by the bush. is being done, a smart jerk, or stroke, 
was given to the trunk of the bush, by a kick with the foot, and 
repeated two or three times, whereby great numbers of caterpil- 
lars were dislodged, ‘and fell down upon the cloths. If an 
appeared still to adhere to the bush, they were swept off with 
the brooms; after which the cloths were removed, and shaken 
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over a pail of water. When all the bushes had been treated in 
this manner, the pail was removed, and its contents so dispos- 
ed of, that no injury could ensue. This operation was perform- 
ed by Mr Gibb, without loss of time, upon the bushes in the or- 
chard, with such success, that a great part of the crop was pre- 
served, which would otherwise have been inevitably lost. 
Convinced, however, that my plan was only a partial remedy 
of the evil, and not likely to prevent a recurrence thereof, I be- 
gan to think seriously on the subject; and, anxiously desirous, 
if possible, to discover some effectual antidote against the future 
attacks of these destructive insects, I consulted every author from 
whom I thought the best information could be obtained, and al- 
so conversed on the subject with every gardener I could meet 
with. ‘The result, however, was by no means satisfactory; as I 
had already seen all their recipes and prescriptions tried on vari- 
ous occasions, but without effect. In the mean time, Mr Gibb 
(who is a most industrious attentive man, and who, with the as- 
sistance of his two sons, labours the orchard), informed me, that 
during the months of December and January, he had, in the 
course of his work, observed numbers of small shells, about the 
size of a wheat pickle, lying on the ground, chiefly under the 
gooseberry alae) and that, having broken several of them, he 
found they contained a greenish liquid, which he observed to 
grow thicker, whilst, at the same time, the shells increased in 
size as the season advanced. ‘These shells he showed to me at 
different times, and said he was fully convinced that from them 
the caterpillar was produced. I desired him to pay parti- 
cular attention to their progress, in hope that some useful dis- 
covery would be the consequence. Mr Gibb did so; and about 
the end of April, or beginning of May, informed me that the o- 
pinion he had formerly given concerning these shells, was now 
fully confirmed, as the flies had begun to make their escape from 
them; requesting, at same time, that I would go with him to the 
orchard, and see them in their different stages. I went accord- 
ly; and was much ratifiedwith the correct manner in which he 
had followed out this most interesting and important subject. 
He showed me some shells which he thought would emit flies in 
a day or two, and others that would require about eight days 
to ripen, as also some of the flies or moths that had escaped, 
and the eggs already deposited by them upon the young leaves. 
The flies were of two colours, part being nearly all dark blue, 
whilst the rest had light blue wings, and orange-coloured bodies. 
It occurred to me, that this difference of colour might be a 
sexual distinction, though I could not thereby learn, which was 


the male, and which the female. 
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At my request, Mr Gibb picked up some of the shells from 
which the flies or moths had not yet escaped. These I pyt in- 
to a piece of papers with a little fine mould, and, having carried 
them home, I put them, with an additional quantity of mould, 
and some twigs of the gooseberry bush, into a wide crystal bot- 
tle, which was instantly closed up, and hung on the south wall 
of my house, near to the door, that I might the more easily ob- 
serve their progress. On the second day, I observed one or two 
flies upon the leaves of the twigs, and a great many more in 
motion among the earth. On the fourth or fifth day, (I cannot 
say positively which), I took out the twigs, and upon examining 
them carefully, found they were almost wholly covered with the 
eggs or spawn of the flies, of which, by this time, there were more 
than a dozen on wing. As my experiment agreed exactly with 
one made by Mr Gibb in the same manner, and at the same time, 
I was perfectly satisfied that the object we had in view, viz. a 
sure method of destroying these predatory insects, was obtain- 
ed; and therefore recommended to Mr Gibb, to collect a fresh 
quantity of shells, and carry them to the Horticultural Society, 
to whom he should describe the whole process that had led to the 
discoverye Mr Gibb did so; and afterwards furnished the So- 
ciety with a valuable paper on the subject, inserted in No. I. of 
their Memoirs, to which the curious are referred for parti- 
culars. 

Having detailed the process of the experiment, I now return 
to the history of the caterpillar. After the flies have escaped from 
the shells, they lay their eggs on the veins and under sides of 
the leaves, as already said. ‘These eggs produce caterpillars in 
May, sooner or later, according to the state of the weather, which 
prey upon the leaves till the latter end of June, and even till 
near the middle of July, when they throw a blackish kind of 
skin, and afterwards crawl down into the earth immediately be- 
low the bushes, where they continue in a shelly state at the 
depth of from one half to a whole inch below the surface, till 
the following spring, when the shelis open, and a new race of 
flies is produced, at the time when the leaves, being young and 
tender, are most proper for their food. ; 

The method which I would.recommend for effecting the de- 
struction of this kind of caterpillar, and which has been success- 
fully practised in my garden or two years past, is this:—A few 
small pits or holes, from 12 to 15 inches deep, being dug among 
the bushes, at convenient distances, all the surface mould imme- 
diately under and near to the bushes, wherein the greatest 
quantity of shells is likely to be deposited, is taken off with a 
eommon garden hoe, and buried in these holes or pits; after 
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which, the whole surface is carefully dug over, to a considerable 
depth. Wherever these operations are properly performed, no 
apprehension of loss from this kind of caterpillar need be enter- 
tained. 

As I hope the foregoing account of the species of caterpillar 
which was the subject of my conversation with Mr Curwen, 
will relieve Mr Steele from that anxiety of mind which he seems 
_ to labour under, lest the public should be misled by what has 
been published by that, gentleman as my theory and practice, 
and copied by Sir John Sinclair into his Scots Husbandry, { 
shall now make a few remarks on what has been advanced by 
him on the subject of caterpillars, with a view to'show, that the 
description which he has given, is only applicable to the black 
or brown kind, which is as different from the green species as 
either of them is from the common kail-worm. Mr Steele says, 
that the moths from which the caterpillars are produced, are 
seen in the evenings of the month of July, when they lay their 
eggs in the crevices of the bark of the bushes; that the young 
caterpillars generally appear conspicuous in the spring, though, 
from his observation, they are generally, if not always, hatched 
in-autumn, but then so small, as hardly to be known as young 
caterpillars ; and that he has observed the young, in great num- 
bers, devouring the leaves of the bushes, as early as the middle 
of August (not very consistent), that is, about three weeks after 
the eggs are laid. All this may be true; but it will not apply to 
the species I have been treating of, as it is fully proved, by the 
experiments already detailed, that they are produced about the 
first of May, from the eggs of flies which appear in April; and 
that, after continuing their ravages for about two months, they 
conceal themselves in the ground under the bushes, where they 
remain in a shelly state till the following spring, when they come 
out flies. There is ariother obvious and material difference be- 
twixt these two kinds. The caterpillars described by Mr Steele 
seem allied to the spider-race, at least they partake of their art ; 
as it is well known that they cover themselves during winter in 
the crevices of the bark of old bushes, with webs of their own 
weaving; and, spiderslike, let themselves down from the bush by 
small threads; and, if not prevented, return to their covers 
again in the same way. Nothing like this, however, is observ- 
able in the other species. 

Mr Steele indeed acknowledges, that there are other sorts of 
caterpillar, besides the one described by him; but takes no 
further notice of them, than to inform the public, that the in- 
jury done by them all, is trifling, in comparison of what is done 
by the black or grey species alone: though experience teaches, 
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that the ravages of the latter are chiefly confined to old bushes, 
in the bark of which they find the most convenient lodgings ; 
whereas, the other kinds attack all sorts of bushes, without ex- 
ception, be they young or old. From this circumstance, and 
from the general tenor of the conclusions drawn by Mr Steele 
from his own premises, one would almost be tempted to ima- 
gine, that this gentleman, who has so long and so assiduously 
studied the history of nature, and who may be supposed, by his 
deep researches, to have developed and brought to light many 
of her secret and wonderful works, is nevertheless in a great 
measure unacquainted with the history of the caterpillar tribes, 
But, be this as it may, there is reason to fear, that by confining 
his observations to one ies only, and that not the most de- 
structive, and treating all the rest as comparatively harmless, 
he may mislead the public so far, as to drive them off their guard 
against their more formidable enemies ;—nothing being more 
certain, than that different means are requisite for accomplishing 
the destruction of these two kinds of caterpillar. 

‘Various methods have been tried for destroying the species 
described by Mr Steele. Mr Gibb recommends pouring boiling 
hot water on the bushes during the winter months, which he 
says he has found to answer the end effectually, without doing 
the smallest injury to the bushes. Another gentleman informs 
me, that he has extirpated this species in his garden, by burn- 
ing straw under the bushes. Both these methods, however, 
- would require to be practised with caution; therefore, in my 

opinion, as it is chiefly on old and diseased bushes that this spe- 

cies is found to be troublesome, the only sure way is to root out 
the bushes ; and, after trenching the ground, to replant it with 
young ones. 
Allow me only to add, and I do it with pleasure, that Mr 
Gibb has been presented by the Horticultural Society with a 
silver medal, for his very vcgaiie communication. ‘This is, no 
doubt, an honourable mark of their approbation, but can by no 
means be considered as an adequate reward for the discovery 
made by him—a discovery whieh, in my cpinion, merits a re- 
ward of at least four or five hundred pounds Sterling ; and to 
the raising of which sum I am willing to contribute a fair pro~ 
portion. 
I am, &e. 
Georce Rennie, 


Phantassie, 14th Jan, 1813, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On different Methods of converting Moss into Manure. 


Sir, East Lothian, 6th January, 1813. 
The importance of Moss as a manure, is now generally ad- 
mitted, by all who have had an opportunity of making experi- 
ments on that subject. But the methods by which it is con- 
verted are various. The Reverend Dr Rennie of Kilsyth, hav- 
ing proved the utility of filtration, has recommended, in pri- 
vate letters, to water the collected heap of moss for about ten 
days, once each day, very copiously; and, when that is done, 
to trim it up to a compact body, allow it to dry, and to receive 
a gentle degree of heat. ‘The degree of heat necessary for ac- 
complishing that end, he says is sufficient, though not disco- 
veto by the hand. If it only affects the thermometer a litth, 


it is declared to be a manure. Some are disposed to think a 
higher degree of heat, nay, even a pretty strong fermentation, 
absolutely necessary to convert that inert substance into a ma- 
nure. ‘The Doctor also declares, that moss can be converted 
by filtrating steam through it ; and more expeditiously still, by 


exposing it to a running stream of water. If the water pene- 
trates the moss, it expels its poisonous qualities sooner and more 
effectually than any other mode ever devised. When it is suf- 
ficiently purified by any of these means, it must be laid up to 
dry, and is in a short time ready for applying to the land. It 
is said the idea of filtration has been suggested, by experiments 
made with the moss which is thrown iato the Teith above Stir- 
ling, and cast ashore, on either side the Forth, above Alloa. In 
this state it is dried, and laid on the soil ; cr sometimes laid be- 
low dunghills, in order to absorb the juices of the dung; and in 
this last way it constitutes an excellent addition to the hill, be- 
coming still more valuable by the mixture, and increasing the 
manure in any proportion required. Dr Rennie conceives his 
mode a good one, because there is no possibility of destroying 
the moss by too great a heat. 

Lord Meadowbank, in order to accomplish easily a sufficient 
degree of fermentation, prescribes a mixture of fresh, long 
dung, with the moss, after it has been as long out of the pit as 
to make it somewhat dry. He proposes as many carts of dung 
as moss, laid up in strata above a leslie his Lordship’s 
Essay on that head.)—He lays down correct rules to prevent 
too much heat, such as turning and watering, when that is 
likely to increase too fast. ‘These rules 1 conceive so essential, 
that I am persuaded, for the want of due attention to them, the 
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Meadowbank manure (as it is called) has so often failed. It 
has uniformly succeeded with me ; because I never allowed it to 
heat too much, but adhered, in the most careful manner, to the 
above directions. I have, however, been at least equally satis- 
fied with several trials of Dr Rennie’s method, in a variety of 
instances. This last is evidently preferable to the former me- 
thod, insomuch, that we run no hazard of its being, at any time, 
or under any circumstance, injured by over heating. In the 
former, we are seldom in danger of the moss receiving too Litile 
fermentation. To those who are apprehensive of the pure moss 
being too little fermented, I think it safe to recommend a junc- 
tion of the two methods, Let the moss be fully prepared by 
any of Dr Rennie’s schemes. ‘Then apply to it one fourth, or 
one third part of dung, in a more advanced state of decompo- 
sition than Lord Meadowbank recommends. Suppose the moss 
twenty-one carts ; put seven carts of dung to it. Let the com- 
post be mixed and fermented, and it will be fit for the land in a 
short time. This can easily be resorted to, wherever there is 
the least doubt of the simple moss being incapable of acquiring 
sufficient heat to occasion a fermentation. 

As to the proportion of the compound, experience must di- 
rect. It is merely suggested as a scheme which may safely be 
introduced to give more confidence to those who are anxious 
for a high degree of fermentation. 

Iam, &e, 
Joux Mossman, 


P. S. Ihave ordered a thermometer to be made by Messrs 
Miller & Adie, for ascertaining the heat of composts of any 
kind, which I recommend to every farmer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 
‘ 


A Plan for the Extirpation of Crows, recommended, 


Sir, 

Having shown, in my former letter, I hope to the conviction 
of all those who may honour it with a perusal, that the depre- 
dations committed by crows, on ulmost every species of crop, 
are of such immense extent, as imperiously to call for the united 
exertions of farmers and proprietors, to put a stop, if possible, 
to the great and growing evil; I shall now, after a few remarks 
on the natural history of the crow, proceed to state what ap- 
pears to me the most likely means of accomplishing this desire- 
able purpose. If we consider their prodigious numbers, theiy 
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extraordinary cunning and sagacity, the great age to which they 
live, and the persevering zeal they display to rear an offspring, it 
may appear, not only a herculean, but a hopeless undert-iking, to 
defeat their plans of pillage, or to accomplish their extirpation. 
Crows are more numerous than any species of large birds, 
probably than any species of birds whatever; and in this dis- 
trict, at least, from the extension of plantations, their numbers 
are evidently increasing every year. ‘That they live to a great 
age, seems to be universally admitted; though, as the dura- 
tion of their life has been rated at 40, 50, 60, and even 100 
years, it is a sure proof the term has never been accurately as- 
certained. The remarkable circumstance, that crows are sel- 
dom found dead, is adduced as a proof of their longevity ; but 
from this, 1 think, it is more natural to infer, that they either 
actually bury their dead, or that, when sickness or extreme de- 
bility, warns them of approaching dissolution, they retire to 
some sequestered place, where their bodies remain concealed 
from human view. ‘To their long life, and social habits, may 
be ascribed that cunning and sagacity which they possess, in a 
degree unequalled, by any other species of birds. ‘The young 


. ¢ 5 
we have no doubt, are taught by the old. Smellie, indeed, 


one of our best natural historians, will not allow that any birds 
are social, or that they act in concert for any common purpose. 
But if he had ao studied the manners and habits of the 


crow, we apprehend, 
opinion. 

Were I not afraid of trespassing on the patience of your 
readers, I could adduce many facts, to prove that crows are 
social, and often act in concert; and that like bees, ants, and 
beavers, they have a form of government well adapted to their 
mode of life. Bees are said to live under a monarchy; ants 
amd beavers are termed republicans; the government of the 
crows differs widely from all of these; and perhaps more re- 
sembles that of the Arabs, or other tribes, who like them, live 
by plunder; and which, I think, may not improperly be term- 
ed, a military aristocracy ;—the best adapted for carrying on 
the plans of pillage, by which they subsist, and in which they 
know they must so often have to combat with human ingenuity. 
The whole of one tribe, which often consists of many thousands, 
rendezvous every night at the head quarters; whence they sally 
forth very early in the morning, in separate divisions, greater 
or smaller, according to the extent of the fields they intend ta 
pillage. On such occasions, they follow their leaders with im- 
plicit confidence, who, when the excursion is to a great dis- 
jance, fly nearly in a straight line to. the place of destination. 


1e would have been of a very different 
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Their out-posts, when they begin to plunder, are chosen with 
the skill of the ablest generals; their centinels display a vigi- 
lance, which bafiles every attempt to take them by surprise ; 
and when the signal of alarm is given, (which is a peculiar 
scream), it is communicated throughout the whole division, 
with a rapidity, which was never surpassed in the best disci- 
plined armies. All instantly take to flight; and when high up in 
the air, they seem to enjoy a kind of derisive triumph at the 
impotent efforts of their enemies. 

‘Their acuteness of vision, in distinguishing a musket, or 
fowling-piece, from any other instrument, is well known to e- 
very body. Here, however, it may be remarked, though a 
little out of place, that by a very simple stratagem they may 
be deceived. Let the person who intends to shoot them, take 
upon his back a burden of furze, or any other bulky materials, 
carrying at the same time, the fowling-piece under his arm ; 
and, thus equipped, he may approach them very nearly. It is 
the only expedient, we know, by which they can be deceived. 
From this, and from other circumstances to be mentioned af- 
terwards, it evidently appears, that they have, to a certain ex- 
tent, the reasoning faculty; and of inferring from a train of 
circumstances, where real danger is to be apprehended, or 
where only a false alarm is given. ‘They are also said (though of 
this I have some doubt), to be endowed with the sense of sinell- 
ing, in a wonderful degree, and to be no less alarmed at the 
smell of gun-powder, than at the sight of a musket. If this 
however, is true, it affords another proof of their astonishing 
sagacity. ae 

But what I would chiefly adduce, as a decisive proof that 
these operations are conducted on an organized system, is their 
proceedings towards the close of the day, when their active la- 
bours are ended. Then a general convention is held, com- 
_ of all the crows which belong to many rookeries, per- 
‘haps to several parishes, and amounting often to many thou- 
sands. One of these, (which we have often had an opportu- 
nity to observe), meets regularly in summer, and harvest, in an 
extended plain, and sometimes on the side of a hill, not far 
distant from Gatehouse of Fleet. Crows may be seen repair- 
ing to it, in vast numbers, and from all directions, nearly at 
the same hour, and evidently on a preconcerted plan. There 
they remain for a long time, in close convention; some appa- 
rently engaged in important business; others listening and ob- 
serving, and occasionally shifting from place to place, as if to 
take a part in the deliberations. Without a knowledge of the 
language of birds, to which 1 can make no pretensions, it is 
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impossible to ascertain the purport of their deliberations. It 
seems probable, however, from the results, that they are ar- 
ranging their plans for the ensuing day; and, like an army of 
soldiers during a campaign, have the general order communi- 
cated to every division, before they go to quarters for the night, 
which they afterwards do in a neighbouring wood. For it is 
only in the season when they hatch and rear their young, that 
they take up their residence in separate rookeries. 

he strong desire of Progeny, the assiduity to provide for, 
and courage to protect their young, which they have in com- 
mon with other animals, are too well known, to require being 
noticed in this narrative: But it is worthy of inainal as a pe- 
culiarity of crows, and which indicates that they have ideas 
of property, unknown to most of the inferior animals, that 
each pair, year after year, claim their respective nests; and an 
attempt to invade them, on the part of others, would be punish- 
ed, as often happens, not merely by the individuals injured, 
but by the combined efforts of the society; which clearly 
proves, that they consider it as an offence against the whole 
community. 

I shall now consider the means which are commonly em- 
ployed to prevent the depredations of these birds; state how 
far these have proved efficient; and then suggest what appears 
to me to be the only complete and efficient remedy. 

Scarecrows, as they are termed, of different descriptions, are, 
and have been employed from time immemorial ; but in general, 
1 believe, with very little advantage, These are usually made 
after the figure of a man, and the resemblance is sometimes so 
striking, as to impose on wiser animals than the crow. A few 
— ago, I recollect to have seen one of them in a field of bar- 

y, so well executed, that it was mistaken for the farmer himself. 
This worthy gentleman, was of a contemplative turn of mind, 
a lover of poetry, and sometimes indulged himself in making 
verses. One of “hie neighbours observing the image, and being 
imposed upon by the perfect likeness, after gazing at it for a 
long time with astonishment, that it should remain motionless, 
at last exclaimed, ‘ My friend, Mr » to-day, is paying his 
court to the muses; but I fear they have not been propitious. ” 
The crows were not, however, to be so easily imposed upon; 
for as I afterwards learned, they in a short time became so fa- 
miliar with it, as actually to pick the barley, immediately under 
its nose. Another very ingenious contrivance, I have seen, 
which seems to be an improvement on the common scarecrow. 
This had the appearance of a man suspended on a gibbet, with 
‘something like a musket in his hand, and so nicely poised, that 
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with the slightest breeze of wind, it was put in motion, and 
brandished its arms with great violence. I had not an opportu- 
nity of informing myself how far it answered the intention of 
frightening crows; but from experience, I know it was well 
calenleted to frighten horses ; for being mounted on a spirited 
mare, and a breeze springing up at the moment I passed it, on 
the thing’s furiously brandishing its arms, she took the alarm, 
and became unmanageable, so that I narrowly escaped a danger- 
ous fall. * 

Machinery of various kinds, such as wind-m#lls in miniature, 
horse- rattles, &c. to be put in motion by the wird, are often 
employed to frighten crows: But with ail of these, they soon be- 
come familiar ; when they cease to be of any use whatever. 

The most effectual means of banishing them from a field, as 
far as I know from experience, is to combine with one or other 
of the scarecrows above mentioned, the frequent use of the 
musket, and if a crow or two can be shot, which is often no easy 
task, to strew their feathers and mangled limbs, on different 
parts of the field, among the scarecrows. This, for some time 
at least, will answer the purpose. Nothing strikes such terror in- 
to these sagacious animals, as the sight of a fowlin piece, and 
the explosion of gun powder, which they know have so_often 
been fatal to their race. Such is their dread of a fowling piece, 
that if one is placed upon a dyke, or other eminence, it will for 
a long time prevent them from alighting on the adjacent grounds. 

. But these, or other similar expedients, though they may be of 
great use to protect from pillage, a particular field, yet will e- 
vidently avail but little to secure a whole district, or even all 
the productions of a single farm. 

What I would therefore suggest, as the best, and the only 
effectual remedy for the evils complained of, is for farmers, and 
proprietors, to unite their exertions, to expel or extirpate the 
whole race of plunderers. ‘This, as has been said, will, 1 am 
sensible, appear, at first view, to be a very hopeless expedient. 
lor a few individuals, or even for the whole inhabitants of a 
single district, to accomplish this, I grant would be impossible. 
Were they.to be expelled, they would probably soon return ; 
or were they even to be extirpated in one district, fresh colonies 
from the neighbouring districts would soon settle again, on the 
desolated rookeries. ‘The remedy should be coextensive with 
the evil. It profits little to banish a thief from one county, if 
he shall go on stealing in a neighbouring one. What would it 
avail, to expel the marauding armies of France from the king- 


* Such scarecrows, near high ways, ought not to be tolerated. 
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dom of Castile, if they are allowed to ravage the provinces of 
Arragon. But, would the different counties of the kingdom, 
heartily cooperate in the common cause; would the different Ag- 
ricultural Societies take up the business with a zeal corresponding 
to itsjmportance ; would proprietors and farmers every where 
heartily combine their exertions, there can be little doubt, that, 
in a few years, their united efforts would be crowned with com- 
plete success. Difficult as it is to destroy any of the old crows, at 
other seasons of the year, yet at the time when they bring forth 
their young, this may very easily be accomplished:—Now, all 
their wonted sagacity seems to desert them ; or the care of self- 
preservation is absorbed in their anxiety to rear a progeny: —Now 
the sportsman may enter the rookery as often as he pleases, 
without giving them alarm ; and if he be (in the technical phrase) 
a good shot, may kill hundreds in a few days. But it is chiefly 
by pulling down the nests, and CY Op voung brood, that 
their numbers would be diminished.* By this means, a few 
schoolboys, in large rookeries, would destroy them by thousands. 

Were this plan to be followed out with sufficient activity and 
perseverance, a district, of any extent, might be cleared of them 
altogether in a few years. But it would be necessary that a 
concerted plan should be adopted throughout every part of the 
district.. For this purpose, 1 would suggest, that each parish 
should employ one or more persons, as might seem adviseable, 
to pull down the nests, or destroy all the young, and as many 
of the old crows as possible, during the season of hatching ; 
leaving these to employ substitutes if they saw propef, for whose 
diligence they should be responsible. There are enough of 
poachers every where, well pitied for the task, and who, 
for a small salary, would cheerfully undertake it. ‘The expenses 
might be defrayed by county, or parish assessments. ‘The last 
of these seems to be most equitable, as the expense must vary in 
different parts of the district; and the damage sustained from 
the crows, it may be presumed, would also vary in proportion 
to the difficulty of exterminating them. Indeed, without any 
assessment, a sum sufficient for the purpose, I have no doubt, 
would easily be obtained by voluntary contribution. Every 
farmer I have conversed with, has declared that he would cheer- 
fully pay his proportion of a sum, far more than adequate, ac- 


* If it is the object to expel the crows from a rookery, burning 
the nests under the trees whence they are pulled down, has a very 
happy effect. It not only destroys the materials for rebuilding them 
(for if these are left on the ground, they are very industrious in 


picking them up), but it has a tendency to scare them from the 
place altogether. ! 
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cording to the calculations I have made for this district. 1007. 
annually, I apprehend, would suffice for the whole county, which 
is not more than is expended ‘for the destruction of foxes, and 
even less than what has been voted for the expulsion of va- 
grants, and suppression of sturdy beggars. I am very far from 
calling in question the wisdom, or economy of this expenditure ; 
but I am certain, that the same sum expended in the destruction 
of crows, would, in an economical point of view, be ten times 
more productive; and on the score of humanity, less objec- 
tionable, at least, than the regulations respecting vagrants; as, in 
freeing the country of these, which no doubt are a public nui- 
sance, it is possible that some very harmless and helpless crea- 
tures may suffer no small a 

Though my letter has: already far exceeded the limits I pro- 
posed on sitting down to write, permit me, Sir, before I con- 
clude, briefly to notice some objections which I fear may oper- 
ate to prevent the plan proposed from being carried into exe- 
cution. 

The chief objection, and perhaps the only one which de- 
serves a serious reply, is the benefit to agriculture which has 
been ascribed to the crows. Admitting that they destroy large 
portions of grain, it is alleged that they also destroy grubs, 
and other insects, which, if spared, would prove still more in- 
jurious than themselves; and that thus, the evil which they do, 
is more than counterbalanced by the good. That crows, like 
most other birds, feed upon reptiles, and may occasionally pick 
up a few grubs, no body will deny; but, in the opinion of -e- 
very sensible farmer I have conversed with, the good they thus 
do is very inconsiderable, and not equal to one fiftieth part of 
the evil done by them. Other means, it is hoped, may be dis- 
covered of destroying grubs, and such reptiles as are injurious 
to crops. Pigs, and poultry of all kinds, are very active in 
searching for them: turkeys, in particular, feed much on the 
fly, which is the mother of the grub: and in the fly, or in the 

, and aurelia state, we apprehend, they may be most suc- 
cessfully attacked by the application of hot lime. But this in- 
teresting subject, it must be confessed, is not yet sufficiently 
understood, and well deserves the attention of practical farmers, 
as well as men Of-science. 

I shall barely mention another consideration, which has in- 
duced many to spare crows, magpies, &c. though convinced of 
their mischief. It is the idea, that they are ominous birds, and 
that the destruction of them would be followed with some dire- 
ful calamity. They are content to sacrifice to them part of 
the produce of their lands, as some savage nations are said to 

i 
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offer sacrifices to the devil, through fear. In the present en- 
lightened age, however, belief in omens, and the dread of hob- 
goblins, are pretty generally exploded ; so that neither crows, 
nor the sable gentleman above mentioned, are likely in future 
to recéive any such marks of superstitious reverence. 

But there is another consideration, which, though equally 
founded in erroneous opinion, may, we fear, still continue to o- 
perate as a bar to the measure we have recommended, as it re- 
ceives countenance, not from rude peasantry, but from men o 
rank and fortune, neither unenlightened, nor in other respects 
unfriendly to public improvement. Many of these seem to con- 
sider a large rookery, like a superb mansion, an extensive park, 
a fine lawn, with a train of dogs and horses, and idle servants, 
as a monument of the antiquity of the family, or essentially 
connected with its present magnificent establishment. Delight- 
ed with their fine appearance, or charmed with their harmo- 
nious notes, they preserve them with as much care, as the game 
upon their estates, without, perhaps, ever thinking on the de- 
predations they commit. Such a monument of distinction: may 
pleasé a gothic taste, or correspond with the ideas we form of 
feudal magnificence, but surely is not in uniformity with the 
elegant improvements which now surround the seats of men of 
vial anid opulence. As well might they retain the fosse and 
drawbridge, the massy iron gate, thick walls, small apertures, 
turrets and'bastions, with other appendages which characterized’ 
the mansions of gloomy greatness in barbarous times. Let 
noblemen and gentlemen still maintain that distinction to which, 
from their rank and fortune, they are entitled ;—let them en 
joy the amusements of the turf or of the chase ;—let them pre- 
serve the game unmolested on their estates :—If they are charms 
ed with the beauties of the feathered race, let them invite phea- 
sants and woodcocks to adorn their plantations ;—if they de- 
light in the music of birds, let them tiave aviaries, where, list- 
ening to the sweet melody of the thrush, the lark, the linnet, 
and nightingale, they will cease to regret that they no longer 
hear the noisy croakings of the crow. Clumps of oaks, or aged 
planes, and elms and ashes, may still proclaim thé antiquity 
of the mansion, without being caped by clusters of crow nests, 
Lawns, parks, and pleasure-grounds—gardens, lakes, and fish 
ponds—may display, not only the great wealth, but the fine 
taste of their owner. They add nothing, it is true, to national 
wealth, or to the quantity of human food; but they embellish 
the country ; they give employment to industrious labourers ; 
and do injury to sobied , 

These are the only objections which occur tome as‘likely te’ 
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be urged against carrying into immediate execution the plan I 
have proposed for destroying the greatest of all the enemies to 
which agricultural produce is exposed. I have but lightly 
touched upon them ; because I am convinced a very slight de- 
gree of attention to the subject will show their futility. Noble- 
men and gentlemen, as well as farmers, in almost every part of 
the kinigdem, now pay some attention both to the theory and 
practice of agriculture. They are enrolled among the members 
of almost every Agricultural Society ; and many of them occa- 
sionally horiour such meetings with their presence. If, in these 
Societies the business were taken up and fully investigated, I 
have no doubt that either the plan proposed would be adopted, 
or a better one recommended. It is my intention te submit it 
to the consideration of the respectable Agricultural Society at 
Castle-Douglas. I beg, Mr Conductor, you will have the 
goodness to second my endeavours, by introducing it to the no- 
tice of other meetings of the same kind through that extensive 
tange where your useful publication circulates. I ami, &c. 

; A Memser or tue AGricurturat Society, 
January 27. Castle- Douglas. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the late Acts of Parliament, restricting the time of 
steeping Barley to be made into Malt ; and on the Proceedings 
of the Malisters of Scotland in consequence of that Restriction. 


Sir, 

The duties on malt have been greatly and justly complain- 
ed of, as highly injurious to the agriculture of Scotland. In- 
deed, it is well Soak. that the present laws have nearly put an 
end to the growth of Barley, in all those counties in which any 
other crops could be substituted for it. But Barley, or rather 
Bear or Big, is a grain so congenial to the soil and climate of 
the north of Scotland, and so essential to the improved manage- 
ment of that part of the island, ag well as to the subsistence of 
its population, that it is still grown in several districts; even 
though there is so little demand for it in ordinary seasons, that 
the price which it brings does not remunerate the cultivator. 
If there are other districts of Scotland capable of producing such 
barley as may, notwithstanding the inequality of the duties on 
malt, find a market in the breweries an distilleries of the coun- 
try, it seems to be the necessary consequence of the late Regu- 

“tations, to reduce them as nearly as may be to a level with such 
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as are less favourably situated, and to give to English barley 4 
complete monopoly of the Scotish market. e subject is 
therefore interesting to the landed interest, as well as to the 
maltsters of thal | and I should hope, for this reason, that 
the following remarks may find a place in your Magazine. 

It is meant to give a short account of the proceedings of the 
maltsters in consequence of the late acts of parliament, and to 
offer a few observations on the effect of the new Regulations upon 
the Revenue—the Maltster—the Landed interest—and the Con- 
sumers. 

The Proceedings of the maltsters are distinguished by tempe- 
rate firmness ; the arguments they have employed, and the con- 
sequences they have predicted, seem to be incontrovertible ; and 
the security they have offered against frauds upon the revenue 
is so fair and effectual, as to leave no excuse for persisting in the 
late obnoxious restriction of the time of steeping. 

By the 6th Section of the 52d of the ines cap. 128, (July 
1812) maltsters are prohibited from steeping barley for the pur- 


pose of making it into malt beyond 55 hours, under a penalty 
of 2001. 


At a numerous meeting of the maltsters of Edinburgh and its 
eer held on the 3ist August, it was resolved, That it ap- 


peared to the Meeting to be a matter of the utmost importance, 
both to the maltsters and the landed interest of Scotland, to 
obtain an alteration of this law, as the use of barley, the growth of 
Scotland, would necessarily be excluded by it from the Scotish brew 
eries. A Committee was appointed to wait upon the Commis- 
sioners of Excise, and that Board recommended an application 
to the Lords of the Treasury. A memorial was accordingly 
presented to their Lordships; and the Board of Excise was 
pleased to issue instructions, not to record any maltster for pro- 
secution who might limit his time of anne to a period not 
exceeding 80 hours, until the pleasure of the Treasury was 
known. The Lords of the Treasury, however, did not agree 
with the Commissioners of Excise, who certainly had every op- 
portunity of being well informed ; and all the relief obtained 
was their Lordships’ recommendation to Parliament to extend 
the period of steeping to 65 hours: one a subsequent act, in 
December last, it was accordingly extended to 65 hours, but un- 
der conditions that must diminish the value even of this inade- 
quate concession. 

This meeting, though they considered that there was not the 
smallest necessity for restricting the hours of steeping, express- 
ed their wish to coincide with the views of the Treasury, pro- 
vided that not less than 80 wy were allowed, which it wee 
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their unanimous opinion, ‘ was as little as could possibly-be 
* considered sufficient for the purpose of making proper malt, 
¢ having the security of the revenue in view on the one hand, 
* and the proper indulgence which ought to be granted to the 
¢ fair trader, on the other.’ 

‘ A general meeting of the maltsters of Scotland having been 
held, pursuant to previous advertisement, within the Royal Ex- 
change Coffee-house, Edinburgh, on the 20th of January inst., 
it was then resolved, ¢ That in this climate, the term requisite 
* for steeping is so extremely variable, that it is irepossible te 
* convert the best barleys, particularly of the growth of Scot- 
* land, into good-malt, unless the maltster have it in his power, 
* according to existing circumstances, to keep the grain in steep 
* for any period that he may find necessary, to the extent of 
* at least eighty hours.’ By another resolution, they declared 
themselves willing ‘ to submit to their cisterns being locked and 
€ secured with a frame or grating, so constructed as to allow the 
* officer to take his dips, and the maltster to examine the pro- 
© gress of the operation.’ This mecting also resolved, that a 
petition should be presented to the Lords of the Treasury ; but 
that, previous thereto, copies of their Resolutions should be sent 
to Aberdeen, Inverness, Perth, Montrose, and other places, in 
order to obtain the opinion and observations of the trade on 
them. 

In this state the matter stands at present; and it is to be 
hoped, that this application to the Lords of the Treasury, by 
the whole trade, wall be more successful than that of the malt- 
sters of Edinburgh and Glasgow has been. Some of the rea- 
sons assigned by the maltsters, for the. proposed extension of 
the period of steeping, shall now be stated. 

It is certainly a convincing proof that 65 hours is insufficient, 
when the practice has always been, to allow barley to remain in 
the steep from 50 to 100 hours, as is ascertained by the Survey 
books of the Revenue Officers. But there are other authorities 
to refer to, than the practice of the maltsters themselves, in con- 
firmation of the necessity of steeping for a great many different 
periods, according to circumstances. In 1805, in consequence 
of an order from the House of Commons, a series of experiments 
were carried on in Edinburgh, under the immediate superin- 
tendance of Drs Hope, Coventry, and Thomson, assisted by 
experienced maltsters and brewers. From these experiments, 
With three different qualities of barley, the growth of several 
counties both in England and Scotland, though they were made 
for a different purpose, the necessity of a great latitude in the 
fine of steeping, as well as of extending that time, in many 
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eases, much beyond 65 hours, or even 80 hours, is most com- 
pletely ascertained. The instructions given to the maltster 
employed in these experiments, were, to make the best malt he 
possibly could from the grain put into his hands; and he cer- 
tifies, that the hours of steeping were exactly regulated, according 
to the nature of the different barleys, and the season of the year 
when the experiments were carried on. At that time, no restric- 
tion of the time of steeping had been thought of; and it is im- 
possible to conceive, that any purpose could be served by a 
departure from the most approved periods, as determirfed ac- 
cording to the circumstances just mentioned, by long and ex- 
tensive experience. Now it is ascertained, from the book kept 
by the excise officers on that occasion, that the average number 
of hours which the various parcels of English barley, and Scots 
barley and big, were kept in the steep, during the months of 
January, February, and em was fully 80, the period claimed 
by the maltsters at present. The time allowed to different kinds, 
varied from 57 to 113} hours. One parcel of Norfolk barley, 
of the first quality, was in the steep for 914 hours ; two others, 
of the same growth, and of 2d and 3d qualities, required each 
80 hours; and Kent barley, of the 2d quality, was steeped 83 
hours. The longest period (11%} hours) was allowed to barley 
of the growth of Berwickshire and East Lothian, the two best 
cultivated districts of Scotland. It is nevertheless certain, from 
the Reports of these experiments, that Norfolk and Suffolk bar- 
leys (which are almost the only English barleys malted in this 
country) can be converted into good malt with*much less steep- 
ing than Scotish barleys of equal weight, which is to be solely 
attributed to the more favourable climate and soil of these 
counties. 

This practice, ascertained by the books of the revenue offi- 
eers, and the necessity of it confirmed by these experiments, 
affords decisive evidence, Ist, That it is impossible to convert 
the best barleys, particularly of the growth of Scotland, into 
good malt, cm the maltster have it in his power to steep for 
a longer or shorter period, according to circumstances, of which 
nothing but long experience can enable a maltster to judge: 
and, 2d, That if there must be a restriction of time, the period 
should be fixed so high in the scale of established practice, as to 
give a suflicient range to the judgment and experience of the 
maltster at every point below it.—Your agricultural readers may 
probably think this enactment not aah more judicious than 
one that should order them, under a penalty, to sow their creps, 
and to reap them, whether fully rjpened or not, over all the isl- 
and at the same time, without any regard to the difference of 
climate and seasons. 
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That maltsters, in the first instance, must be greatly injured 
by this restriction, cannot be doubted for a moment. They must 
purchase the best English barleys at any price ; and, after incur- 
ring the additional expenses of freight, &c. they may often find it 
impossible to make good malt within the time prescribed, owing 
to the colder climate of this part of the island. Their outla 
for the raw material, must be greater ; and yet the wintvtfecturel 
article will be often of inferior quality. ‘The effect of these two 
causes operating upon the price and demand, may be expected, 
in a short time, to put an end to the Scotish breweries altoge- 
ther. This is not merely.conjecture ; for one, at least, of these 
consequences of the late Regulations is already perceptible. ‘The 
rice paid at present by the maltsters of Edinburgh for Norfolk 
ily at Leith, is 5%s., while the best East Lothian barley 
sells at 46s. ; the measure of both being the same. About two- 
thirds of this great difference of 12s. a boll, must be ascribed to 
the late acts ; fcr the usual difference of price was 4s. or 5s. 
only. Should the maltsters raise their prices to the consumer, 
when at the same time the quality of their ale and beer is infe- 
rior, owing to imperfect preparation, it is probable we shall 
soon have no malt liquor at ail, unless it is brought from Eng- 
land. — : te 
** So far the restriction, imposed by the late acts of Parliament, 
immediately affects the maltster. With regard to the security of 
the revenue, it must be evident, particularly since the maltsters 
have offered to submit to their cisterns being locked and secur- 
ed, that the restriction is altogether unnecessary. Indeed, with- 
out this precaution, there are other provisions in these acts, 
which render the commission of frauds, under a regular survey, 
often three times in the day, almost impossible. ‘The frauds al- 
luded to in the debates in Parliament, do not by any means 
prove the contrary. ‘They were not committed, at least net to 
any considerable extent, by traders regularly entered and sur- 
veyed, but by persons of a yery different description. ‘This ne- 
cessary, and, in Scotland, well known distinction, ought to have 
been made ; and the aggregate amount of the number of bushels 
detected, should also Bie bole stated. The Excise system has 
never been in complete operation in the Highlands of Scotland, 
because the revenue drawn from those parts cannot afford the 
expense of the necessary establishment ; and one Excise officer 
usually has the charge of a widely extended district. The 
Highland maltster finds a cistern in every loch and rivulet of 
his glens and mountains for his bag of a few bushels of barley ; 
and the oificer’s chief empleyment is to detect frauds, rather 
than to survey and collect regularly, which in his situation are 
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impracticable. The new regulatlons cannot, therefore, have the 
least effect in preventing these frauds ; to which, it must be ad- 
mitted, there is too great a propensity in that part of the coun- 
try, fostered, perhaps, by the injudicious and indiscriminate ap- 
plication of the mait and distillery laws. It is by no means a 
censure upon the regular maltsters of Scotland, that the con- 
victions have been more numerous here than in England, as 
stated by Mr Wharton in the House of Commons; for the 
comparison, to give it any weight in the present question, ought 
to have been made between the maltsters of both countries re- 
gularly entered and surveyed ; and then, it is presumed, the re- 
sult would have been much in favour of the Scotish maltsters, 
both as it respected the quantities of grain and the number of 
convictions ; the practice of the Scotish brewers, of making 
their own malt, subjecting them to more frequent inspection 
than the English maltster. 

But there are other considerations respecting the revenue, 
than merely the security of it. How far the late acts may af- 
fect the amount of it, is a very important question ; and there is 
reason to believe they must diminish it considerably. There 
are different kinds of beer now in use in Scotland which pay 
no duty. A rise in the price of malt liquor would introduce 
these beers into more general consumption, especially if the 

uality of malt liquors were deteriorated at the same time. One 
ing, however, is certain, that it must be injurious to the re- 
venue to have barley steeped for a shorter period than it re- 
5 om for perfect saturation, because it must be proportionally 
eficient in swell. 

When upon the subject of revenue, I may perhaps be allow- 
ed to notice another act, passed in the month of December, 
By the second section of cap. 15., there is a new duty of 3d. a 
bushel imposed upon all malt to be made in Scotland, from the 
23d June 1813 to 24th June 1814; and by section fourth, this 
duty must raise the sum of 20,000/., clear of all charges and 
deductions. But as the actual amount of a tax is sometimes a 
little different from the estimated amount, there is a clause add- 
ed which must effectually remove any doubts of this kind. If 
there shall be a deficiency, it must be made good by a surcharge 
upon maltsters, in proportion to the quantity of malt made by 
each respectively during the year preceding 24th June 1814, 
It is only a few days since this act reached Edinburgh ; and not 
an individual of he trade, it is believed, ever heard of the new 


duty, until the act itself * told the tale.’ How this new duty, 
with this very unusual clause, found its way into a Bill about 
personal estates and snuff, nobody hereabouts can well conjec- 
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ture. But it may deserve consideration, how far this method 
of bringing the estimated and actual amount of a tax to agree, 
may not be advantageously extended to other branches of the 
revenue. Estimates, according to this plan, may be founded 
solely upon the wants of the Treasury; and little regard needs 
be paid to any doubts abont realizing the amount, so long as 
there are any tangible funds. Perhaps it might be agreeable ta 
this principle, to consolidate all the different branches of the 
revenue—to the great benefit of the country. The expense of 
collection would thus be reduced to a trifle ; for there would be 
little more required than to apply the simple operation of the 
Rule of Proportion, in the way prescribed for surcharging the 
maitsters. 

But to return to the steeping of barley for malt—lIt is the 
opinion of many well informed persons, in no way connected 
with the trade, that the restriction will operate as a virtual pro- 
hibition of malting Scotish barley. It was. therefore proposed 
to consider this regulation in an agricultural view, ot to eXa- 
mine its probable effects upon the Landed Interest, which is not 
a little concerned with any measure that may further depress the 
value of barley. But under the impression that the maltsters 
will be successful in their intended application to the Treasury, 
I shall not detain your readers longer at this time; though the 
subject may be resumed, if the just expectations of the maltster 
—of the landholder and farmer—and of the public, should be 
disappointed. .I am, &c. 

Edinburgh, 29th Jan. 1815, Rusticus. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On Permanent Grass Pasture. 
Sin, 
In the Trayeller’s Notes on the State of Cultivation, &c. in 
the course of a tour through several parts of England and Scot- 
land, in autumn 1811, inserted in some of your late Numbers, 


‘there is an omission of Remarks on the Permanent Grass Pas- 


tures of England, which I now beg leave to supply. 

Nothing strikes a traveller passing from Scotland to England 
more forcibly, than the beautiful verdure of the grass grounds 
in many places in England, and particularly in Forkshire, as 
there are scarcely any such fields to be seen in-Scotland. In- 
deed, the fresh deep green of an English meadow, in summer 
and autumn, is surpassed in no country in the world. 

This is not occasioned by the general superiority of the soil 
ef England, but arises from the different management of the 
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sward, more particularly from its top-dressings with manures, 
and remaining many years in grass, where the texture and ma- 
terials of the subsoil are adapted for such practice. 

It is not meant to recommend, that as much ground should re- 
main in permanent pasture here, as in England, where the nature 
of that Jewish tax for the support of the clergy, induces the 
people to follow this mode of culture to too great an extent: But, 
without going farther than the well known fact, that wherever 
such ‘oulence pasturing grounds occur in this country, they 
are let for shurt periods at proportionally higher rents than any 
other lands, I think we may proceed to some greater extent in 
the cultivation of permanent pasture than we do. 

I would be very presumptuous, indeed, were I to state to the 
Scotish farmers what are the grounds best adapted for such crop, 
or the way of laying them down in grass; but I may be per- 
mitted to mention the subsequent mode of culture followed by 
the English farmers ; because, if it is generally known, it is very 
little imitated in Scotland. 

Top-dressings are in the South considered as the 
means to keep up the fertility of grass grounds. ‘The dung of 
the larger sort of pasturing cattle, too generally wasted by bang 
allowed ta dry on the turf in the summer, is not-always account- 
ed sufficient for that purpose, even in grazed fields; and where 
the crops are to be cut for hay, the turf is dunged each alternate 
year, every kind of manure used for arable lands being applied te 
green pastures, ' 

In Scotland, we suppose it wasteful to expase putrescent ma- 
nures on the surface, even when spread in the proper season, 
and in the best manner, because it is believed, from theoretic 
reasoning, that the fluid and elastic parts of dung are thus eva- 
porated, and it thereby loses its most nutricious principles; 
whereas the grazier in the South alleges, that, in his practice, 
such manures can be used in no way so adyantageously as im 
top-dressing grass fields, at least to a certain degree; and that 
all manures that are mixed deep in the soil, are in a great meae 
sure lost, as never altogether coming in contact with the culti- 
vated vegetables. 

Accordingly, at the end of autumn, you see the English 
farmer every where carrying out putrescent manure to be spread 
over his meadows, a practice also recommended much by all the 
ancient Roman authors on agricultural subjects; And it was 
Cato, I think, who, on being asked his opinion, what was the 
most profitable sort of crops? answered, those of meadows, or 

ass grounds well cultivated, which are less expensive than corn 
elds, vineyards or oliveyards. Let the Scotish farmer but try 
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@ top-dressing on one small field of dry subsoil, best adapted 
for grass on his farm, and it is probable he will not regret the 


_expenditure of the manure, as it will give an abundant return 


of herbage. Long or fresh dung is the best cure I know for 
grass ground overrun with moss or fog. 

Not only putrescent manures are used as top-dressings by the 
English farmer, but also lime and marl, either alone, or as com- 
posts with other substances. 

About Disley, in Cheshire, I have observed, that it is a ge- 
neral practice to manure the grass fields with lime. Whenever 
lime is so used, it has the immediate effect to sweeten the pas- 
ture, that is, to make it more relished by cattle, and, by de- 
grees, even to alter the nature, as well as to augment the quan- 
tity, of the herbage. 
~ In Lancashire, mar! is the great article for the fertilization of 
grass fields. While in Cumberland and Westmoreland, the top- 
dressing generally used, is a composition of lime and rich arth 
or peat, in the proportion of about one part of lime to four o 
éarth ; with which they not unfrequent!ly mix a proportion of 
dung, to the great advantage of the grass fields. 

In the former parts of the Traveller’s Notes, in mentioning 
the native plants of some soils, 1 observe a botanical error, 
which I beg leave now to correct. In place of Fumaria offici- 
nalis, wherever it occurs, please read Potentilla anserina, vulgo, 

grass, or silver-weed. 

26th Jan. 1813. A. S. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a simple Steaming Apparatus for Cooking Reots, op 
other Food for Live Stuck, With a Plate. 


The chief advantage attending the use of this apparatus, con- 
sists in — the labour and time of lifting off and on, the tubs 


or casks for holding the materials to be steamed, and also the . 
expense of cost a repairs of leaden pipes, cocks, &c. Its su- 
periority over those commonly used, particularly in a large ope- 
ration, must be at once perceived by those who have paid atten- 
tion to the subject. 

The boiler may bé of any approved form, and of a size pro- 
portioned to that of the box, with a furnace of that construction 
which affords the greatest quantity of heat to the boiler, with 
the smallest waste of fuel. The box may be made of stout pine 
plank, well jointed together. - One of. eight feet in length, five 
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feet wide, and three feet deep, will serve for cooking potatoes, 
in the space of one hour, sufficient to feed fifty large milch cows 
for twenty-four hours. 

The box should stand within a few feet of the boiler, with its 
side parallel to it, either on a piece of solid building, or on six 
or more posts. It must have a bottom with holes or grating, 
and a close one about a foot below it. from the upper part of 
the boiler, a pipe of wood, or any other suitable substance, pro- 
ceeds, and enters into the box about the middle of its side, be- 
tween the false and solid bottoms, conducting the steam into the 
space between.them, which, penetrating through the holes or 
grating of the false bottom, rises upwards, and mixes with the’ 
contents of the box; while the condensed steam, and any liquid 
matter that may ooze out of the materials, drips through the 
apertures, and lodges on the solid bottom below, from whence 
it can be let off by a cock fitted to it for that purpose. ‘There 
is an opening in the upper part of the box two feet square, shut 
by a lid that moves on hinges, This lid is kept down by its own 
weight only, and acts as a safety valve to the box and boiler al- 
so, from the connexion between them ; though the boiler may 
be accommodated with a separate safety valve, if thought ne- 
cessary. When the force of the steam is very great, the lid 
is lifted up, a quantity escapes into the atmosphere, and the 
lid then falls down again of its own accord, ‘This aperture is 
made so large, that it may be used to fill the box with whatever 
material is intended to be steamed. One end of the box must 
be accommodated with a door, which must fit close, and be se- 
cured firm, while the operation of steaming goes on; but must 
admit of being opened to one side when the business of cooking 
is finished, to allow the contents of the box to be drawn out b 
a solid iron rake, into a large trough placed immediately below 
to receive them. From the ignorance and carelessness of ser- 
vants, in managing fire in the furnace, the bottoms of cast-iron 
boilers are sometimes fused, especially if the water in the boiler 
be allowed to get too low; and, again, if the boiler be too sud- 
denly supplied with water, when red hot, it will crack. ‘To pres 
vent these accidents, the bottom of the boiler has been cut out, 
and its place supplied with broad plates of malleable iron lapped 
over each other, and clinched to the cast-iron sides of the boil- 
er. But all risk of either fusing or cracking would be prevented, 
by supplying the boiler gradually with water from a cistern, in 
the manner it is furnished to the boilers of steam engines. ‘The 
boiler may also be provided with two cocks, attached to pipes 
of different lengths, to determine at any time whether the boiler 
has too much or to little water in it, though there will hardly 
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be any occasion for these ; because, if the valvevor lid hanging 
on the aperture at the bottom of the cistern, and the stone sus- 


co on the surface of the water in the boiler, be in due equi- 
i 


brium, the quantity of water in the boiler must always be the 
same, while there is a sufficient quantity in the cistern to supply 
the waste from evaporation in the boiler. 

It might be an improvement, to have the top of the box made 
to lift off and on, for the purpose of filling it more conveniently 
with the materials to be steamed: Also to have divisions to slide 
out and in, to contract the space in the box, to suit a smaller 
ay of materials that might at any time be required to be 
- These sliding divisions would, each ia their turn, be- 
come the top of the box, and would each require to have the lid 
moveable on hinges accordingly. It would greatly expedite 
the business, if a crane were used for lifting the potatoes from 
the washing machine, and depositing them on a barred plat- 
form to drip. This platform might be placed near to the box, 
above it somewhat, and projecting over it a little withal, so that 
when enough of potatoes had been washed, the whole might be 
tumbled into the box at once, by raising the opposite side of the 
platform. 


Explanation of the Engraving. 


A Bottom of the steaming box, with grating or holes. 

B Door of the box.—To open with iron hasp, tosecure it when 
shut. 

€ The boiler. 

D The pipe fer conducting the steam between the open and 
close bottoms of the box. : 

E Sliding division of the box, with handles for pushing it in, 
and drawing it out. 


F End view of the eteaming box, with iron hasps securing the 


door. 


& Boiler and pipe. 


H Side view of the steaming box. 

I Lid moveable on hinges, and acting as a safety valve. 

K Cock for discharging water from the boiler. 

L Cock for discharging condensed steam and other liquids from 
the bottom of the steaming box. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


An improved Construction of a Double-jointed Horse-Shoe, for 
the Purpose of remedying Contraction of the Foot, without 
losing the Labour of the Horse. . 


Sir, Edinburgh, 20th January, 1813. 

In a former Number, it was attempted to be shown, that 
many of our best horses were rendered useless, by a strange 
perversity in the mode of shoeing; and that, besides, much 
suffering was inflicted upon the poor animal.. One of the pre- 
valent diseases arising from such neglect, is contraction of the 
_ heel, to which young horses are more liable than any other, 
from the natural pliability of the constituent parts of their won- 
derful foot. Parallel to this perversity, was the absurd custom, 
during a part of the last century, of girding up our young la- 
dies in whalebone or steel-ribbed stays; and is the odious fashion, 
existing at this moment, of contracting, by force, the feet. of the 
delicate females of China, Both these absurdities have often 
been treated with ludicrous and grave severity ; and both have 
been found fraught with. grievous: evils. . 

It was formerly remarked, that the hoof of a horse has a 
constant tendency to increase in circumference; and that, when 
this natural propensity is counteracted, by the operation of a firm 
ring of iron, nailed ail around, the least powerful part yields to 
the pressure, which then falls upon the tender mechanism of 
the internal frog, exciting a high degree of inflammation, fol- 
lowed by thrushes (or tumours), and ending in contraction, or 
closing of the clefts of the heels. 

A horse, in this situation, is seen to walk just as a man would 
do, whose feet are bound up with tight shoes; pinched with 
excruciating pain at every step. 

This evil has been long known, though the cause has been 
seldom truly assigned, but by intelligent veterinary surgeons ; 
and, even in their hands, the remedy, though obvious, has 
been conducted in rather an awkward manner, and so as te 
rob the owner, for a time, of the use of the animal. : 

A jointed shoe, with a screw at the heel, has been long in 
use ; and it has most properly been the practice, to soak the 
horse’s foot, for hours together, in tepid water, to render the 
hoof more pliant. The screw, however, is so rudely construct- 
ed as to act only on one side of the hoof at a time; so that 
first one side is to be forced open, and then the other; a 
method which, of itself, must angment the suffering of the 
animal. The screw is turned by means of an iron rod ap- 
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plied to a perforation at the end protruding from the foot, 
either on 'the outside or the inside, as the force is applied ; and 
as the resistance depends entirely upon the strength of the nails, 
and as these must, of necessity, be ever eet in the crust, 
there is a perpetual effort to separate the crust from the inner, 
and sensible part, of the foot. 

From what has been stated, the importance of some altera- 
tion in the treatment, both for the comfort of the animal, and 
the benefit of the owner, will be sufficiently apparents and, 
with this view, I shall attempt to describe an improvement up- 
on the double-jointed shoe. 

No. 1. is the shoe, as I propose it shall be applied to the 
horse’s foot. 

2, represents the shoe disjointed. 

3 3, are the two joints, to be rivetted on the outside, and 
countersunk in the inside, so as to prevent the knob from pres- 
sing upon the sole. 

At 4 4, are two clips, turned up so as to embrace the clefts 
betwixt the frog and the bars on each side, and thus to prevent 
the pressure outwards from being wholly imposed upon the nails 
placed in the crust. ' 

5 5 5, is a screw-bar, in three parts, of the width, when 
screwed together, of the contracted heel of the horse, or, in o- 
ther words, of the width of the heel of the shoe which it is 
found necessary to apply to the foot, from its deformity. This 
bar terminates at each end, in a circular blunt point ; and these 
points are adapted to a corresponding socket formed in the heel 
of the shoe, under the clip. 

No. 6. is a strong iron winch, with a prong, adapted precise- 
ly to the square of the bar, at the parts 555. Two of these 
are necessary. 

When the shoe is put on, having been previously provided 
with its screw-bar, it should cover the rim of the foot, so as 
that the clips adapt themselves readily to the hollow betwixt the 
frog and the bars, and the heels be raised so high as to prevent 
the screw-bar bruising the frog. The horse’s foot should be kept 
moist, if his master’s work does not lead him to be used in dam 
grounds. Let a person then take up the horse’s foot, and, wit 
one winch in his left hand, let him embrace and hold fast the 
centre part of the screw, and, with another winch in his right 
hand, let him give the screws at each end a turn, and continue 
doing so from day to day, till he finds the screws extended to- 
their utmost length ; or till he finds the heel widened, so as to 
present the foot in its natural form ; which he is thus enabled to 
effect by gradual and almost imperceptible means, little and lit- 
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tle at a time, preventing one moment’s suffering to the animal. 
The great importance of this improvement arises out of the 
ease with which the horse may be wrought when under the o- 
peration ; but, as it is impossible to place heels upon the shoe 
of a hunter, of such size as to allow the screw-bar to act upon 
them, I propose that, in such a case, an eye should be screwed 
into each heel in which the ends of the screw-bar are to act; 
so that a horse can be galloped with great facility,* by un- 
screwing the bar and eyes, when going out; and they are re- 

laced upon his return to the stable. The foot should be care- 
filly ama out, and the screws oiled. 

No. 7. represents the screw-bar applied to a shoe, the heels 
of which are not raised. 

At 8 8, there are two eyes screwed into the heels, to receive 
the ends of the screw-bar. 

It is only necessary further to remark, that, in either case, 
the screw-bar may be removed at pleasure, if the length is kept 
gorter than the width of the heels, and screwed outward accord- 
ing to circumstances, as already described. 

As a great deal was formerly said about shoes remaining too 
long upon the foot, it is perhaps proper to remark, that it mat- 
ters not how long a jointed shoe remains, as the joints admit of 
the natural augmentation of circumference. J. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Outlines of the Plan of an Institution at Edinburgh, to be called 
‘ The Society for the Suppression of Beggars, the Relief of 
* occasional Distress, and the Encouragement of Industry among 


® the Poor within the City and Environs of Edinburgh.’ 


The idea of this Institution was originally suggested by Mr 
Rosert Jounston, one of the present Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, who, during the last summer, devoted himself, with 
cull zeal and ability, to the collection of the information re- 
quisite for the formation of such an establishment. He lost no 
time, after he was in a state to make a proposition on the sub- 
ject, in bringing the matter under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners of Police; and, with their sanction, he obtained ses 
veral meetings of the most respectable persons in Edinburgh, 


* I have seen this tried with complete success, 
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who have entcred into his project‘with an alacrity and zeal 
which give every promise of eariy success to the wigeetadking 

At a meeting held in the Council-Chamber here, on the 25th 
January current, a Report, which had been drawn up by Mr 
John H. Forbes, advocate, from the materials previously col- 
Iected, was taken under consideration, and unanimously ap- 
proved of. It contains a summary of the projected Institution ; 
and we are satisfied, from the luminous order of its details, and 
the enlightened views by which it is distingttished, that it will 
material!y tend to prodace universal favour and support to the 
Establishment. Of this Report, and of the plans which it de- 
velops, we lose no time in laying a short view before our read- 
ers; and we particularly recommend the subject to the early 
consideration of the Heritors and Kirk-sessions of the different 
parishes throughout Scotland, and of all others interested in 
the management of the poor, Who may be satisfied that, by the 
rigorous execution of such a plan in any part of the country, 
there will be a great accession to the numbers of the indigent 
in all the adjoining quarters, and whose duty, therefore, it im- 
mediately will become, to consider of the adoption of some simi- 
lar institution, to provide for their own protection. 

The poor, according to this able Report, may be divided 
into four classes. 

* 1. Those who are unable to contribute any thing to their sup- 
* port. 2. Those whose work cannot altogether support them. 3. 
* Those who, from any cause, are thrown out of employment. 4. 
* Those who, though able to work, prefer begging, as a trade, te 
* any other employment. 

* The first class is next to be distinguished into those whom the 
* city is legally bound to maintain, and those who come here from 
* other quarters, as to the best market for their trade. These last 
* are to be sent back to their respective parishes, being allowed a 
¢ little aid to convey them home. 

‘ © Those, again, wht-have claims upon the Charity Workhouse, 
* after having their cases considered by the Society, will be recom- 
¢ mended to apply to that institution, in all cases where permanent 
* pensions seem to be the only possible mode of provision. 

‘ With regard to the other classes, it is conceived, that it would 
* not be beneficial to the public to exclude, from the notice of the 
* Institution, those who are able to work, and can thus, in part, 
* support themselves, even though they have no legal residence in 
* this place. For, in a remote parish, it might be quite impossible 
« to find any work suited to their powers ; whereas, in a great town, - 
« there are many means ‘of employment for those whose strength 
* does not enable them te undertake the more laborious occu- 
* pations. ” 
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The nature of the support expected from the os at large, 
is stated in the following manner. They may expected to 
contribute— 

* 1. The funds necessary for the support of the Institution. Here, 
* all the Society need ask is, that, instead of the relief of apparent 

want, without inquiry, the sums which are at present extorted by 
the arts of beggars, shall be placed at the disposal of the Society ; 
and as the investigation of the mendicants’ cases will never bé 
committed to subordinate agénts, but be undertaken by respect- 
able persons, the contributor will have the satisfaction of knowing; 
that his charity has been well applied.’ _p. 7, 
The funds required for this purpose are proposed to be raised from 
a general subscription among the inhabitants, by sending round a 
book in the way very efficiently practised by many charitable in- 
stitutions in this city, and by placing subscription-cards in the 
banks, and other public offices. No annual subscription should 
exceed 2. 2s, The smallest donation should be received. A 
small locked box, with an aperture in the top, might also accom: 
pany the subscription-book, in order to receive the contributions 
of those who might choose to give a small sum without putting 
down their names. Similar boxes might be fixed in different parts 
of the town, to receive any casual contribution from the bene- 
volent. * 
* The funds of the Society will also be benefited by the sale of 
tickets of reference (price twopence), with which the benevolent 
are expected to furnish themselves, to give to any person applying 
for charity, which will entitle them to have the case of that per- 
son investigated by the Society. 
‘ 2. The Society may expect from thé public, that they will dis. 
continue the practice of giving alms in the streets; satisfied, as 
they must be; that, in general, such bounty serves no other pur? 
pose than that of a premium for idleness atid imposture; Whien a 
mendicant applies for aid to any one, instead of money, he may 
receive a ticket of reference. 
* $. The Society must look to the public for giving encourage- 
ment to the sale of such articles as it shall be within the ability of 
the poor to manufacture or work. . 
. To find proper employment for the poor, has always been the 
chief difficulty in institations of this kind; and it is here that the 
countenance of the public will be most éssential. It may be confi- 
dently expected, that the various manufacturers and shopkeepers 
in this city will cordially cooperate with the Society, in giving en- 
couragement to the industry of the poor under the superintend- 
ance of the Society ; the conseqtience of which will freé them from 
* those vagrant pilferers who at present infest the doors of their shops: 
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* We recommend the plan of boxes fixed in the houses of private 
families, as practised at Hamburgh, to the notice of the Society: ' 
VoL. XIV. No. 53. F 
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‘ The Committee recommend, that a repository should be opened 
for the reception of such articles of work as the poor may execute, 
under the immediate superintendance of one or two of the most 
respectable of the poor. . It must be the object of the Society to 
direct those articles to be made which are found to be most sale- 
able, and, by furnishing lint, cloth, &c. to the poor, to enable 
them to return these in the form of the manufactured article. On 
this subject, the rules of the Institution at Munich furnish most 
useful practical hints for preventing fraud. Making clothes for 
the .poor, both adult and children, would furnish an abundant 
source of employment to a large proportion of the female poor, by 
far the most numerous class we have. There is no doubt but the 
charity of individuals would find much gratification in providing 
with clothes, from this stock, such of the poor as are either known 
to themselves, or recommended by the Society as worthy objects. 
A double purpose would thus be served. ’— 

* It ought to be the object of the Society to distribute as little 
money as possible to the poor, till their sober habits are well as- 
certained by long experience. ‘Tickets for soup, meal, bread, &c. 
will furnish the usual mode of supply. THE ONLY DEVIATION 
from this rule should be, that the poor be paid in money for their 
work. They would otherwise doubt if they had received the full 
reward of their labours. 

* As the object of such a Society is to eradicate entirely the evil 
of begging, a great portion of their attention must be devoted to 
the education of the children of the poor in habits of morality and 
industry, by opening schools for them, in which the new system 
of education will lessen the expense, and the time required for 
instruction. They will be taught, at the same time, to work at 
such employments as may render them useful members of society ; 
such as splitting and plaiting straw, making straw-bonnets, but- 
tons, sewing, spinning twine, making nails,’ &c.— 

* It further will be the duty of the Society to apprentice children, 
that their future life may be usefully employed for the public and 
themselves. 

‘ In this branch of their plan, as well as in that connected with 
the Repository, nitch advantage will be derived from the co-oper- 
ation of a Committee of Ladies, who, in all works of charity and 
mercy, are ever ready to lend their zealous assistance, 
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* Before proceeding to the details of the plan by which these im- 
portant objects are to be attained, the Committee observe, that it 
cannot fail to occur, that the labour and assiduous attention of a 
very great number of persons will be eee requisite. At 


the same time, they have every reason to think, that there will be 
abundance of persons, whose active benevolence will lead them 
' to undertake the troublesome duties of the proposed plan. Much 
* ef its success must depend upon the zeal, fidelity and intelligence, 
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¢ with which those do their duty, who are personally to investigate 
‘ the truth of the statements of applicants: And, to insure success 
* here, and satisfy the public, it is most desirable that visitors should 
* be selected from the most worthy and respectable members of so- 
* ciety.’ p.8—16. © 

_The Report then proceeds to state the views of the Com- 
mittee regarding the Constitution of the Society. 

‘ 1. The Society is to be called “‘ Tue Sociery ror THe Sup- 

“* PRESSION OF BEGGING, THE RELIEF OF OCCASIONAL DISTRESS, AND 
“ THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY AMONG THE POOR WITHIN THE 
“ Crry anp Environs or EpinsurGu. ” 
‘ 2. Subscribers contributing a sum not less than 1/. 1s. annually; 
are to be members of the Society, and entitled to vote at general 
meetings for the election of office-bearers, &c. 
* 3. An annual meeting of the Society is to be held the second 
Monday of November, fox,the purpose of the election of office- 
bearers, the report of the proceedings of the Society, the audit of 
accounts, and other general matters. 7 
‘ 4, The business of the Society shall be conducted by a Presi- 
dent, five Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries, two Treasurers, and 
twenty-six Directors, as a Committee of Management. 
‘ 5. A convenient house is to be procured as the office of the So- 
ciety, to which all applicants are to be directed who are desirous 
of the aid of the Society.’ p.17, 18. 

The business of the Society is thus laid down. 
* 1. For the sake of dividing the labour of inquiring into the si- 
tuation of the poor, and superintending them, the city and envi- 
rons shall be divided into twenty-six wards, as particularly de- 
scribed in the police act, one of which is to become the peculiar 
province of each of the Directors, 
‘ 2. The Committee of Management will appoint thirteen Re- 
corders, two of whom are to attend in rotation for a week, on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, from one to three o’clock, for 
the purpose of obtaining from applicants the particulars of their 
cases, which they are to record in a set of printed queries, accord- 
ing to the answers received on the following points.—1. Name. 2. 
Age. $8. Married or not. 4. How many children to support, and 
their ages. 5. Place of residence. 6. What circumstances of dis- 
tress. 7. Employment. 8. Usual earnings. 9. Legal parish. 10. 
What aid from parish, other societies, clubs, or individuals. 11. 
To whom reference can be-made for character. 
* In cases of immediate distress, the Recorders will recommend 
the applicants to the early attention of the Visitors. 

* 3. The Committee of Tinkgoueis will also appoint two or more 
respectable persons as Visitors in each district. Their duty is, to 
attend on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at three o’clock, to 
receive from the Recorders “ applications of the persons they 
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* are to visit. They are then to visit personally the applicant ; and, 
* by inquiry, to ascertain the truth of the answers given to the Re- 
* corders: They are rr to inquire into ‘the moral eharacter 
* of the applicant. e result of these inquiries they will report in 
. = oe books, previous to the meeting of the Managers on 
4 

* In ties cases of immediate necessity, Visitors are empowered 
* to give relief to 2 small extent, without waiting for the directions 
* of the Committee. 

* 4. The Directors are to be divided into four Committees, whose 
* more immediate attention will be directed to the following depart- 
* ments. J. The relief of the impotent, and those who can con- 
* tribute nothing to their support. 2. ‘The superintendance of those 
* who can, in part, support themselves. 3. education and in- 
* struction of the children. 4. The providing of food for the poor. * 

* The general Committee of Management meets the first Mon- 
* day of every month, at two o’clock, before whom a report shall 
* be laid by the different committees of Directors. 

* 5. One of the persons relieved by the Society shall constantly 
* attend the meetings as porter, for the purpose of carrying mes- 
* sages, and shall at all times be under the orders of the Committees. 

* 6. In the case of travellers and strangers (soldiers’ wives, &c.), 
* who may require only a temporary relief, the Becorders will, ac- 
* cording to circumstances, grant relief to a small amount, and will 
* require of the person so relieved, to lose no time in pursuing his 
* journey ; admonishing him, that if he be found loitering or beg- 
* ging in the streets, he will be taken up by the officers of police. 

* Medical Board.—As, besides the necessity of affording medical 
assistance to the poor when sick, it is very desirable that the So- 
* ciety should be fully able to deteet the various devices which 
* rogues fall to counterfeit incapacity for working, one of the 
* medical gentlemen who have offered their assistance to forward 
* the views of the Soeiety, will be requested by the Committee of 
* Directors, upon the report of any visitor, to visit any of the poor, 
* and to report his opinion on the case. . 

The Report concludes by stating, that the ‘ Committee would 
* strongly recommend the immediate formation of a plan for a loan 
* fund and a savings’ fund, of the advantage of which they are 


. * quite aware ; but, upon consideration, they think it best that too 


* much should not be attempted at first ; and recommend that these 
* should be ingrafted into the plan of the Society, when the more 
* pressing objects of its institution have been fully provided for, and 
* are in active operation.’ p. 18-22. 

Such are the plan and objects of this Institution ; and, with 
the charitable zeal and activity for which numbers in this place 


* Is there a perfect separation between the objects of the first and 
Fast Committees ? 
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are distinguished, we are hopeful that they soon may be car- 


ried into active execution. 

Hitherto, of course, little progress has been made in this re- 
spect. The contributions, however, are proceeding successful- 
ly ; and we have little doubt that a large sum will be raised by 
means of the domiciliary visits suggested in the Report. These 
are not to take place, till an ee has been obtained of 
recommending the Institution from the pulpits of the different 
churches in the city; but, in the mean time, subscription-pa- 
pers lye at the Council-Chamber, and in the banking-houses 
and several of the shops, where contributions are received. 

We subjoin.a list of the office-bearers appointed at the meet- 
ing on 25th January. 

P resident, 
His Grace the Duxe of Buccieucn and QurENsBERRY. 
ape eo 
The Lorn Provost of the Crry, Offcii 
The Suenirr of the County, fee 
Lorp Narigr, 
Lorp Presipent of the Court of Session, 
Sin Wiz114M Forses, Bart. 


Directors—Hon. Baron Clerk—J. F. Erskine esq. of Mar—Baillie 
Johnston — Rev. Bishop Sandford — Dr Inglis -—— A. Brunton — D. 
Dickson jun.—John Connel] esq.—T. H. Miller esq.—George Ross 
esq. — J. H. Forbes esq. — Arch. Gibson esq. — Wm. Inglis esq. — 
Hay Donaldson esq.—John Waugh esq.—Rev. Mr Peddie—Wm, 
Porter esq.—Mr Christopher Anderson—James Gordon esq.— Kincaid 
Mackenzie esq.—Thomas Ramsay esq,—Colin Mackenzie esq.—Ro- 
bert Plenderleith esq.—J. F. Gordon esq.—James Jollie esq.—Baillie 
Walker, Portsburgh, 


Mezpicax Boarp. Physicians —Dr Duncan—Dr Spens--Dr Stew- 
art—Dr Barclay—Dr Davidson. 


Surgeons —- Mr W. Newbiggin ~~ Mr J. Abercromby — Mr W- 
Wood—Mr J. H. Wishart—Mr James Keith, 


Apothecaries—Mr Scott—Mr Manderston. 
Secretaries—H. J. Rollo, esq. W. S.—J. Bridges, esq. W. S. 
Treasurers—A. Hutchison esq.—W, Braidwood junior, esq. 
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Review or AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


General View of the Agriculture of the Hebrides, or Western 
Isles of Scotland ; with Observations on the. Means of their Im- 
provement, &c. Drawn up under the Direction of the Board 
of Agriculture : with several Maps. By James MacDonatp, 
A..M. London, Phillips; Edinburgh, Doig & Stirling. 
1811. 


Tue Ebude, Hebrides or Western Islandsof Scotland, though 
little known throughout the greater part of Britain, and much 
neglected by its Government, form an important and interest- 
ing portion of the Empire. They have been visited, indeed, 
by several learned travellers, of late years, who have published 
the result of their own cursory observation, with such particu- 
Jars as they had collected in their progress through the country. 
But these publications were scarcely of any other use, than to 
gratify the curiosity of the reader regarding the Cave of Fingal, 
in the Isle of Staffa, and the celebrated remains of antiquity in 
the Isle of Iona. The condition of the inhabitants, and the 
natural and local circumstances of the district, were matters of 
inferior concern with most of these travellers, who had neither 
time, opportunity, nor inclination to examine this region more 
closely; so forbidding as it is, at first sight, to a stranger from 
the South, to whom the manners and language of its inhabi- 
tants must appear uncouth and barbarous. The late Dr Wal- 
ker was the first, we believe, who supplied this deficiency. - In 
his Economical History of the Highlands and Hebrides, he has 
furnished most valuable information, not less interesting to the 
patriot than to the man of science ; and his own remarks well 
deserve the serious attention of all those who are yet unacquaint- 
ed with this considerable portion of the territory and popula- 
tion of the British Isles ; and particularly of such as have it in 
their power to convert the cheerless huts of poverty and indo- 
lence, into the abodes of freedom, industry, and wealth, - 

The present author has drawn largely from the stores: of Dr 
Walker, and others who had written before him. He is a na- 
tive of the Hebrides ; and appears ‘to be of that condition in 
society, which is thought to be least influenced by vulgar pre- 
judices. His Report to the Board ‘* is the result of seven voy- 
* ages and journies, at different periods, since 1793, among 
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© these isles ; and particularly of a journey of more than 2900 
* miles through them, in the months of May, June, July, Au- 
€ gust and September 1808.’ There can therefore be little 
doubt that he had access to the best information, and that he 
has availed himself of the opportunity. 

Our limits will only permit us to collect into one view, from 
this voluminous Report, a few of the most interesting particu- 
lars regarding the natural, local and political circumstances of 
this region—the condition of its inhabitants—the present state 
of its agriculture, fisheries and manufactures—and the improve- 
ments which, in the opinion of our author, may be effected by 
the Legislature, and by the Landholders and other classes of its 

ulation. 

The Hebrides, amounting to nearly 200, besides about 160 
small islands and hoims, are situated opposite to the westerr 
coast of Scotland, between 55° 35 and 59° of north latitude, 
and 5° and 8° of longitude west from Greenwich. They con- 
tain more than $184 square miles, or 1,592,000 Scots, or 
2,037,760 English acres ; so that they are larger than Corsica 
or Holland, and than any county in Britain, excepting York- 
shire and Inverness, and form nearly one-twelfth of Scot- 
land, and one-thirtieth of Great Britain. The extent of sea- 
coast is about $950 miles, and contains a great number of 
harbours. ‘The population of the thirty-one parishes, into which 
the islands. are divided, is stated to have been, in 1808-9, 
91,049, or at the rate of one individual for 174 acres; of which 
nearly two acres are arable land,—or about a ninth part of the 
whole. But on 87 of them only were houses found in 1808 ; 
and of those, not more than 79 are inhabited all the year. 
The great mass of the population resides within an English 
mile of the sea-shore ; scarcely a house is to be seen 1000 yards 
from the sea-mark, or 300 feet above the level of the Atlantic. 

These islands, according to their situation relatively to Scot- 
land, are divided into the Southern and Northern Hebrides ; 
between which there is a great difference in soil, climate, and 
surface, as well ‘as among the several islands of each division 5 
the southern islands, and the smaller islands generally, being 
the most fertile. It must be evident from their situation, that 
all of them are much exposed to the rage of the Atlantic ; and 
accordingly, westerly winds prevail forcight months at an ave- 
rage every year, which bring deluges of rain from the month 
of August till the es of March. But snow and frost 
rarely interrupt the labours of husbandry ; and the climate is 
not unfavourable to health and lougevity. Peat and sand are 
the predominant soils; the first of which covers two-thirds of 
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the whole surface. All the subjects of Scotish mineralogy are 
found in various parts of the larger isles; though they have 
been turned to little account, excepting that slates are raised in 
considerable quantities in Eisdale, and lime applied to the soil 
in the isles of Bute and Islay. The want of coal is severel 
felt, and is one of the greatest natural disadvantages by whic 
the comfort and industry of the population are affected. There 
is no part of the known world more completely watered from 
above and below than the Hebrides. Where the sea does not 
indent them in every conceivable direction, they abound in ri- 
vulets and fresh water lakes. The lakes occupy 50,000 acres ; 
and more than two-thirds of the best land, in some of the 
islands, is covered, for five months in the year, with not more 
than from six inches to four feet of water. 

The manufacture of kelp is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent, particularly on the shores of the northern isles. The 
quantity is from 5000 to 5500 tons; of which the Long Island 
produces 4000. ‘The average price, in the years 1806-7-8, was 
16/. per ton ; so that $0,000 acres of shore, covered by the sea at 
high water, yielded 80,000/.; a sum exceeding five times the 
rent of the same extent of their arable land.—The fisheries have 
not hitherto been prosecuted with the ardour and success that 
might have been expected; and they seem rather to decline, 
than adyance in pr ity; yet there has been exported, for 
many years successively, to the amount of 300,000/. It is cal- 
culated, that four times the value of the land is annually taken 
from the coasts in fish and kelp. 

The first rate isles of the southern division are, Islay, Mull, 
Arran and Jura; and of the northern, Skye, Lewis and Har- 
ris, and the island of Uist. These are in extent to the small- 
er isles as 84 to t. ~The southern isles of Bute and Arran, with — 
their islets, form a county by themselves; and the other islands 
are politically attached to the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty. Bute and Arran choose a member of 
parliament alternately with the county of Caithness; and the 
ether islands can scarcely be said a any representation, 
as the counties to which they belong would have had the same 
weight in the legislature had thege islands never existed. As 
the two first mentioned islands are to be the subject of a sepa- 
rate Survey, under the direction ef the Board of Agriculture, 
this Report is chiefly applicable to the other islands. The sub- 
sequent remarks must therefore be understood with this limi- 
tation, though we believe that, with a slight modification, 
required by local circumstances, they will apply to Bute and 
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The Rural Economy of this portion of our country, at pre- 
sent, cannot be in the least interesting to the agriculturists of 
other districts ; and does not therefore require much of remark 
in this place. But it is very interesting to those immediately 
concerned, and ought to be so to such as have the means of 
promoting its improvement. Besides, it is not too much to 
assert, that the live stock, and the produce of the fisheries that 
may be sent from these islands to the British, and even to fo- 
reign markets, render the structure of society and the internal 
economy of the Hebrides, considerations of high importance to 
the nation; even though the natives (among whom are some of 
the most deserving characters in all ranks, from the great- 
est proprietor to the meanest cottager) should be disregard- 
ed by that policy which places a man who raises a bushel of 
wheat or a stone of butcher meat from waste lands, a great 
many degrees below his neighbour who manufactures a yard 
of cotton cloth, the materials of which are brought from a dis- 
tant country. 

About 40,000 souls, or nearly one half of the agricultural 

ulation of these isles, are in the class of subtenants, who 
fold, either of tacksmen or of tenants, possessions at will, rare- 
ly amounting to $/. of yearly rent, which is very seldom paid 
in money, ‘ but in different sorts of service.’ The tenants 
themselves are also generally without leases ; and indeed are no 
otherways to be distinguished from the subtenants than by the 
extent of their possessions. The tacksmen are a still superior 
class, intervening between the proprietor and the cultivator. 
‘hese gentlemen farmers have leases, and pay from 25/. to 
$00/. of yearly rent, and have a numerous tenantry below them, 
* We must not,’ says our author, * confound this class with 
¢ Lowland, or English farmers ;’ and shall therefore only give 
his own words (p. 74), ‘ It cannot be denied, that they have 
* been instrumental, together with other causes, in keeping 
* back the improvements of their country.’ If, with this gra- 
dation of rank, we bring into view, the natural circumstances 
of the country, the non-residence of proprietors, the improper 
stipulations in leases, where any are granted, and the want of 
regular communication by sea and land, as well as of public in- 
struction and police, and the no less injurious regulations of 
the salt and distillery laws, it must appear no way surprising, 
that the condition of the great mass of the population of the 
Hebrides is such as this author describes it, even though it 
were not well known that there are some abuses which he has 
altogether omitted to notice. 
¢ At least 7000 of the natives of Lewis. (for instance) know no- 
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* thing of a chimney, gable, glass window, house flooring, or even 
* hearth stone, by their own experience at home; and what we call 
* their furniture, is, as may be imagined, wretched and scanty be- 
* yond description, corresponding with their shabby exterior.’ p. 94. 

Of their food, we have the following account, 

‘ The number of farmers, or possessors of land, and not proprie- 
* tors, in the Hebrides, amounts to about 20,000; of whom three- 
* fourths, or 15,000, with their families, depend entirely upon the 
* produce of their rented possessions, and subsist for nine months of 
* the year chiefly upon potatoes.’ p. 111. 

it has been often observed, that in the ruder stages of so- 
cicty, the weaker sex have their full share, at least, of labour 
of all kinds. Accordingly, in those isles, where the land is 
manured with sea wéeds in the winter months, this author in- 
forms us, that the ‘ unhappy females are obliged to submit to 
* the most laborious and degrading occupations, such as carrying 
* burdens of manure, peats, &c. upon their backs; but no regular 
* or truly feminine employment is followed by them; and accord- 
‘ ingly, they too often acquire slovenly, indolent habits, and ap- 
. © pear to be depressed in mind and deformed in person, by constant 
* fatigues unsuitable to their sex.’ p. 112. 

It is not very gratifying to the pride of a Scotsman, and, it 
may be added, not very creditable to the British nation, that 
a large portion of its population should be thus truly described 
by one who is by no means disposed to find fault with the 
higher powers. Had his Survey extended to the Highlands of 
Scotland, he would have found as great a proportion of their 
population much in the same state. 

‘ The persons now employed as subtenants possess property in 
cattle, houses, or some other things, of from five to twelve pounds 
value, and almost always support numerous families in a state 
bordering upon perfect idleness. ‘They often prefer having their 
children about them in the most miserable state imaginable, to 
the hardship (or what they are pleased to call such) of driving 
them into service, either on their own island or any where else. 
It is a common sight, on entering the cottage of one of those sub- 
tenants, to find five or six grown up individuals, half naked and 
savage-looking, around a peat fire, watching a pot of potatoes, 
their sole food for nine months of the year), without any idea or 
wish of changing their manner of life; and on being demanded 
to work for hire, asking the most extravagant wages, or deter- 
mined to remain as you found them. Had they an immediate 
prospect of independence, no people in the world would be more 
active; but in their present degraded situation, they appear to 
such disadvantage, that many strangers have declared it as their 
¢ firm opinion, that the Hebrides, in order to be properly improved 
¢ and duly civilized, must absolutely procure a new race of inha- 
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bitants. The number of subtenants in the isles is very great, pro- 
bably amounting to 40,000 souls, or nearly one half of their agri- 
cultural population.’ p. 79, 80. 


The sentiments of the population, produced by this state of 


society, are exhibited in the following extracts. 
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* The bond of connexion, and the ties of clanship, which lately 
subsisted between those tenants and their landlords, and the gen- 
tlemen tacksmen, are dissolved. In many cases, indeed, they are 
replaced by a spirit of jealousy and hatred. Discontent, and a de- 
sire of change, are almost universal. The ancient attachment to 
church and state is grown very feeble; so that these people would 
become Methodists and Americans without any hesitation, couid 
they better their fortunes by the exchange. Without fixed or de- 
finite ideas concerning any failure in duty in their clergy, they 
gradually relax in their respect for them, and have no small han- 
kering after the pestilent fellows, who, under the names of differ- 
ent sectaries, lately engendered by our follies and wantonness, 
swarm over these neglected regions. Without any original tenden- 
cy to bigotry, or indeed any serious attachment or predilection for 
any specific articles of faith, they frequently indulge in a disputa- 
tious vein of religious controversy. . This, with political specula- 
lations, some of which would. astonish a man not accustomed to 
the amazing powers of the common Hebridian in conversation, 
interlarded with reflections upon the character and conduct of their 
superiors, and upon the hardships of their own condition, fill up 
their leisure hours... They have an idea, (perhaps not altogether 
chimerical) that they deserve a better fate than that which is fallen 
to their lot, and that, as the best soldiers and the best sailors in the 
world, they ought to enjoy many advantages now denied them. 
Nothing can convince them that poor people in other countries 
want the benefit of leases, and are turned out of their lands, or 
pressed into the navy, and decoyed into the army ; or, in short, suf- 
fer all the same distresses, resulting from indolence, poverty, or 
misfortune, precisely like themselves. ‘They always suspect that 
they are peculiarly ill-treated, and live under an-ungrateful govern- 
ment and oppressive landlords. In support of these ciarges, 
they mention the salt laws, the custom-house and excise regula- 
tions ; and, above all, the pressing of .sailors, the dearness of land, 
and the shortness, or absolute want, of leases. 

‘ It is unpleasant to find these traits of character gaining upon a 
portion of our fellow citizens, who are as virtuous and valuable a 
race of men in all other respects as can be named in the world ; 
but it is gratifying also to observe the contrast afforded by the 
state of living, and by the opinions common to the same people, 
upon some particular properties. ‘The stranger, after residing for 
weeks on an island containing many thousand inhabitants, after 
conversing with all ranks, and making every proper inquiry into 
the management of the districts, hears only the language of praise. 
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* That language is indeed varied and modified, according to cir- 
* cumstances ; but still it is limited between the bounds of calm ap. 
© probation, and those of rapturous applause and gratitude. He is 
* told that the proprietor understands business, and finds the dis- 
* charge of his duty to himself, to his tenants, and to his country, 
* combine to promote his interest ; and that therefore he gives rea- 
* sonable leases, raises his rental gradually and moderately, prefers 
* the best men he can find im all the stations in his power, imposes 
* no vexatious clauses or stipulations upon his tenants in their ieases; 
* but, on the contrary, improves the soil and climate by plant- 
* ing trees, and constructing drains, and teaches them to turn their 
* lands to the best advantage, as a friend and father would do; op. 
* presses no man; scorns deceit and duplicity; and, in a word, 
* proves, both by precept, influence, and example, an ornament to 
* society, and a blessing to his grateful people. 

* The same stranger crosses the ferry to another island. How 
* sadly is the voice of the Hebridian tenant reversed! He learns 
* with regret, that many hundred families or individuals pine in mi- 
* sery, without either the power of earning a comfortable livelihood 
* where they are, or the means of procuring situations elsewhere. 
* They are tenants at will, without leases, without definite bounda- 
* ries of landed possessions, without any thing, excepting debts, 
* which they can call their own; and, alas! without any prospect 
* before them but beggary and the grave.—A considerable change 
* has, of late years, taken place in the turn of mind common to the 
* youth of this district. They have no longer any predilection for 
* the military life: on the contrary, their abhorrence of it is deep- 
* rooted and inveterate. This is the fact, whatever may be the cause 
* to which we may impute it.’ p. 109~111. 552. 

The rental of the whole of the Hebrides in 1809, was a- 
bout 106,7201., divided among forty-nine proprietors. But 
this rent is not a criterion of the annual value of the soil, 
* On some estates, _ (the tenants) pay much more than the 
* land could yield ; rather indeed pay for the employment 
* and the labour which-their tenements secure for them, than 
* for the intrinsic value of these tenements themselves.’ (p. 118.) 
That labour, in some of the islands, is chiefly dev to the 
manufacture of kelp, to the almost total neglect of agriculture, 
On the other hand, besides a nominal money rent, numerous 
collateral services, though ually disappearing, are still ex- 
acted in several islands. e Hebridian tenant, besides his 
labour on the kelp shores, has an excellent breed of cattle to 
meet his payments. The cattle exported amount to 110,000/, 
yearly, or a little more than the rent of all the islands, The 
management of these cattle, as well as of the other kinds of 
live stock, is ly miserably bad; and that of the arable 


‘land is, if possible, still worse.. Upon an average, 20,000 bolls 
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of oats or meal are imported yearly, the price of which must be 
defrayed from the exports of fish and kelp. 


We shall now advert to the improvements recommended by 
this author and others, beginning with such as require the in- 
terposition of the Legislature. 

Of the present establishments for education and religious in- 
struction, an idea may be formed from the following obser- 
vations. 

‘ The Hebrides should undergo a thorough reform in their reli- 
© gious management, and receive at least 20 new parochial esta- 
* blishments, in addition to their present churches. A glance at the 
* map prefixed to this work, will convince any man of the necessity 
* of erecting new parishes. In the whole district of Uist and Bar- 
* ray, for instance, (containing about 6500 Protestants, and 4500 
« Roman Catholics, or 11,000 souls, scattered over a country eighty 
* miles long, and from two to eighteen miles broad), there are but 
* three parishes, and only one parochial church. That one, single 
* church, too, isin a corner of North Uist, close by the sea-shore, 
* and at a distance of 12 miles from the district of Saund, the most 
* populous in the parish. It is unnecessary to mention other instan- 
* ces of a similar nature. Suffice it to state, that the Hebrides are 
* more extensive than Northumberland and Durham united, and 
* yet have only thirty-one parishes, for the purposes of religious in- 
* struction, and the administration of sacred ordinances. ’—‘ No pa- 

rochial school is taught southward of Baileloch in North Uist ;— 
* and thus a tract of country, 200 square miles in extent, and con- 
* taining upwards of 7000 souls, has no parochial school.’ p. 598, 
599. 783. ‘ 

Of the Society for Pupegind Christian Knowledge, this 
author observes, that * where the landlords are averse, either 
* out of niggardliness ur policy, from procuring education for their 
* tenant’s families, the Society in question leaves all religious and 
* moral instruction to the care of Providence. Wheresoever the pro-« 
* prietor contributes nothing, and where, of course, the unfortunate 
* natives have greatest need of the benevolence and aid of the So: 
* ciety, every help is refused ; and even the schools which were up- 
* held during the lives of the preceding and better landlords, are re- 
* moved; the wretched natives are consigned to ignorance of this 
* world and of the next. Why? Because it is a rule with the So- 
* ciety to allow a stated sum for every schoolmaster yearly, who 
* shall enjoy a house, fuel, cow’s grass, and a piece of ground gra- 
* tis from the Lord of the manor; and because, where the last men- 
* tioned great man is disposed to keep his dependants in ignorance 
* and slavery, or chuses to pocket a dozen pounds annually, rather 
* than have them otherwise, the Society will not interfere with his 
* plans of political economy, but extends its liberality to quarters 
* where it is more splendid and superfluous.’ p. 113. 
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The result of all this is, that out of a population of nearly 
400,000 souls, in the West Highlands and Hebrides, ¢ there is 
* not above one in twenty who can read or write, or who is at- 
* tached to his country by any other ties than merely those of 
* habit and name (which are daily diminishing in force), and 
‘ who is therefore liable to the seductions of every artful im- 
* postor, both with respect to politics and to religion.’ p. L14. 

Under this head of improvements, we can only notice three 
other obstacles, to which the attention of Government should 
be directed. ‘These are the salt and distillery laws, and the 
want of communication by land and water, by roads and packet 
boats. . 

Upon the consequences of the salt laws, the author observes, 
that ‘ many thousand barrels of the finest herrings in the world 
* are lost every week during the fishing season for want of salt. 
* We have seen whole cargoes thrown into the sea, in a putrid 
* state, in consequence of the inability of the fishermen to find 
‘ surety for the requisite supply of salt, conformably to the salt- 
* Jaw regulations.’ ‘The remedy proposed, and it appears a very 
simple and effectual one, is—‘* Give us the salt (say the poor na- 
“ tives) at a moderate duty, for every purpose of life, in such quan- 
“ tities as we please, and give us a bounty upon the fish when it is 
“ brought by us to market, and shown you cured according to 
** your own regulations.” Smuggling of salt to the east of 
Scotland and to England would easily be prevented, in the o- 
pinion of a Hebridian, like that of foreign spirits, &c. without 
any additional expense to the revenue, 

e two following extracts will convey some idea of the inju- 
ries which the population sustains, both from the distillery laws, 
and the want of roads and packet-boats. 

* A justice of peace court was held at Stornoway in July 1808, 
« for the purpose of inquiring into the delinquencies of this descrip- 
tion cummitted in the district ; and a considerable number of the 
natives, perhaps the most uncouth figures to be seen in Britain, 
appeared at it. They pleaded their cause with great ingenuity ; 
but the matter generally ended in their paying pretty smart fines, 
and going to their homes grumbling and discontented. ‘The fines, 
however, were divisible, in consequence of private compacts by 
themselves, among many families; and smuggling and distillation 
go on as usual. Many of those poor people were obliged to travel 
from 50 to 60 miles on foot, through mountains, rocks and mo- 
rasses, in order to attend the summonses delivered to them for ap- 
pearing at this court in Stornoway ; and thus to lose four or five 
days’ work, and travel from 100 to 120 miles, through a wild, 
uninhabited country, while the matter for which they were so 
cruelly punished, turned upon a mere trifle, or perhaps upon false 
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* information. It is also unpleasant to reflect, that the temptations 
$ to perjury, both respecting the use of salt, and the distillation from 
‘ grain, are, among these miserable and sequestered regions, almost 
* insuperable.’ p. 809-10. 

Of the waht of direct and regular communication by packet- 
boats, the author gives the following instance. * On Mr Mac- 
* donald of Clanranald’s estate in Moidart or Arisaig, on the Main- 
* land of Inverness-shire, there are some excellent harbours and sta- 
tions, whence a packet for the southern parts of Skye and the Long 
Island, as well as Rum, Eigg, and Cannay, might regularly sail, 
with passengers and letters, &c. There is a carriage-road from 
Edinburgh by Fort-William, direct to the sea-ports of Arisaig, 
made at a heavy expense to the country and to the estate of Clan- 
ranald. Now, supposing Mr Macdonald wishes to write a letter 
from Arisaig (where a packet-boat should certainly be establish. 
ed), to communicate with South Uist, another part of his estate, 
and to which the passage from Arisaig is five or six hours’ sailing; 
what course, and what time, must his letter take? Why, itreturns 
by Fort-William, in an easterly course, 200 miles, to Edinburgh ; 
goes north by east to Aberdeen, 126 miles; thence west and by 
north, to Inverness, along the coast of the Murray Frith, visiting 
all the towns of that populous region in its progress, and travelling 
six miles an hour for 132 miles; thence by a bad road, in a goat- 
skin wallet, on a post-boy’s back, at the rate of three miles an 
hour, for 200 miles, in a west and south-west direction, to Dun- 
vegan in Skye; thence, if the wind and weather prove favourable, 
to Lochmaddy in North Uist, 24 miles in a north-west course ; 
and from Lochmaddy, when the tide answers, by a very precari- 
ous road, 40 miles in a south-westerly direction, to Loch Boisdale 
in South Uist. This Loch Boisdale is opposite to Arisaig, the 
place of the letter’s date, and about 58 or 60 miles distant. The 
unfortunate epistle or parcel, or whatever it is that must be sent in 
the line of the post-office from Arisaig to Loch Boisdale, has sailed 
or travelled through all the $2 points of the compass repeatedly 
for a fortnight, or perhaps in winter a month or six weeks,’ the 
space of 722 miles; and the answer has the same fatigues to un- 
dergo, while the writer must wait for it at Arisaig. . Instead, 
therefore, of an answer in 24 hours or less, and by a voyage of a- 
bout 120 miles in an open and safe sea, the postwffice arrange- 
ment gives it in two or three months, after a journey of 1444 miles, 
of which 200 are very troublesome, and dangerous fords and ferries,’ 
p: 518, 519. 

On the obstacles to the improvement of the Hebrides, such 
as may be removed by the landholders and other inhabitants, 
we have only to observe, that the want of leases, and the ma- 
nufacture of kelp, as it is at present conducted, are by far the 
most considerable, and indeed are quite sufficient, to fix a xe 
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plus ultra to the improvement of the most fertile district in 
Scotland. 

It must appear almost incredible, that under so many ad- 
verse circumstances, the population should have nearly doubled 
within the last 60 years; but there are to be found, in these 
very obstacles to their improvement, several reasons for this in- 
crease. The want of education is probably among the primary 
causes which fix the Highlander and Hebridian to his native 
spot, and compel him to endure the greatest privations. He 
has no opportunity of learning a trade in his own ‘country ; and 
if his natural sagacity should surmount the difficultles of his 
condition, he is prevented from availing himself of his talents, 
in other districts, by his ignorance of the language, and man- 
ners of their inhabitants. It is owing to this ignorance, that he 
has few wishes beyond his miserable hovel. ‘ If we give them 
* education, they will leave us,’ is the reason asigned, by many 
of the natives, for neglecting to send their children to the few 
schools within their reach. hnemten population, which is com- 
plained of in a few islands, would no longer be heard of, after 
they had, by early education, been taught to appreciate, and 
ema to obtain and relish, the accommodations of a more ad- 
vanced state of society. The population of these regions would 
be diminished, to the great benefit of the natives, and of the na- 
tion at large ; because, instead of emigrating to America, or re- 
maining at home in a state of torpid insensibility to every ex- 
ertion and every enjoyment, they would be found, in every part 
of the British isles, improving their condition in society, and 
adding largely to the industry and wealth of the nation. 

ar as @ stranger to the country can judge, the proprietors 
of the Hebrides are generally upon a level with those of other 
districts ; and some of them seem to be much above it. We 
had intended to mention a few very respectable names, and to 
give, in detail, the measures whicl they have successfully pro- 
seeuted, both for the improvement of their estates, and the 
comfort of their people; but our limits do not admit of this at 
present. It would be unpardonable, however, to omit the name 
of Mr Campbell of Shawfield;-to whom the isle of Islay is’ so 
much indebted, and whose example may prove of the Righest 
importance to the proprietors an ulation of the Hebrides. 
That gentleman seems to have introduced and. naturalized the 
most eee management of other districts, and has been 
rewarded by the increased value of his property, abd the univer- 
sal esteem and attachment of his tenants. Should we be fur- 
nished with further particulars of this gentleman’s management, 
we shall gladly give them to our readers in a future Number. 
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Tue weather for the last three months, though variable, has not 
been unfavourable to tle labours of the season ; but unfortunately 
there was much more to be done in this period than usually belongs 
to it. The harvest operations in many counties, and the sowing of 
wheat in all of them, had not been concluded at the commencement 
of the winter quarter. The gencral mildness of the season, since, has 
permitted a great deal of Wheat to be sown in better condition than 
could have been expected; and during the frost, which was very in- 
tense for a few days, farmers were actively employed in carting ma- 
nure to their fields, which must save the labour of a more ad- 
vanced period of the season. 

The last crop has .been found to be not very different from what 
it was represented at the date of last Number. With prices very 
high for the season, there has been a steady demand and an adequate 
supply ; and it is probable that there will be little alteration for some 
months to come. Should the remarkable change that has lately 
taken place on the Continent be supported, there is reason to wre 
that prices will not be much advanced during the summer months. 
They are already too high, for the great mass of the population. 

Our Reporters have very judiciously recommended that great at- 
tention should be paid to the selection of seed,—a considerable por- 
tion of last crop faving been injured by the frosts of the last week 
of September. Every sensible farmer will be upon his guard against 
sowing such grain; and at no time ought to listen for a moment to the 
absurd theories that would persuade him to use grain of an inferior 
quality. Over the North of Scotland, and in all late situations, this 
caution is particularly necessary. ' 

Turnips, which were at first a defective crop, have been injured 
by the dry frosts, and will probably be a scarce article before 
comes to supply their place. From the same cause, Potatoes have 
suffered in the ground, and also in the heap, whenever they were 
stored in a wet state. The stack-yards do not appear more deficient 
in bulk than at the same period in other years; and though a part 
of the fodder was damaged, there is little apprehension of a scarcity 
of fodder in the spring months, 

The Butcher Markets have been well supplied hitlierto, at moder- 
ate prices, and even beyond the demand. But this temporary glut, 
occasioned by the partial failure of the turnip crop, must soon cease ; 
and those farmers who can carry their fat stock forward to the end of 
the spring quarter must be better remunerated than such as are @& 
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bliged to sell at present. Lean cattle, so far as can be known at 
this time, have not declined in price, but the spring sales cannot be 
said to have yet commenced. 


A Meeting of Noblemen and Gentlemen was held here on the 23d 
January last, for the purpose of taking into consideration the press- 
ure of the Property-tax, as it is at present levied from the occupiers 
of Jand in Scotland, when several very appropriate resolutions were 
adopted. As the septennial revaluation is, upon the whole, even 
more oppressive than the assumption of the farmer’s income as equal 
to half his rent, we shall transcribe the third resolution, which is 
just as capable of demonstration as any proposition in Euclid. © 
* That the property-tax levied from farmers operates both asa tax 
on their income, and a tax on their capital ; whereby investment of 
capital in the future improvement of land is greatly discouraged ; 
for by the statutory revaluation of farms, at the end of seven years, 
the tenant is made to pay property-tax, not upon an income arising 
from the farm, but upon the returns of the capital already laid out 
upon a subject of which he has only a temporary and limited use ; 
and as the whole of this return of his capital is liable to the assessment 
as income, by the operation of the law, its ultimate return to the 
farmer, during the remainder of the lease, is rendered hopeless. ” 
A Committee, consisting of a great many extensive proprietors, 
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was named, for the purpose of corresponding and cooperating with 
the different counties of Scotland, with a view to bring the matter 
under the consideration of Government, and, if necessary, before 
both Houses of Parliament. A Convener and Secretary were ap- 
pointed ; and a subscription was resolved upon, to defray the neces- 
sary expenses, at the rate of two guineas from every proprietor and 
tenant of 500/. a ~ and upwards ; one guinea from those of 300/., 


-and half a guinea from those below that sum. Mr Stewart of Glasser- 
ton, and Mr Kennedy younger of Dunure, who moved and second- 
ed the Resolutions, and the other noblemen and gentlemen who at- 
tended the Meeting, are well entitled to the best thanks of farmers, 
as well as of the landed interest of Scotland in general. That they 
mutt be successful ought not te be doubted ; for there is not, among 
the innumerable revenue laws, any enactment that is so extensively 
pernicious, not only to those immediately subjected to the tax, but 
to the production of food for the whole community. 


SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Some fields of wheat, bear, and early oats, were begun to be cut 
down about the middle of September, and were got yarded in 
good order. It was.not until the 8th or 12th of October that har- 
vest for common oats became general, after having stood several 
nights of severe frost, succeeded by high winds and torrents of rain, 

ich continued with very short intervals of dry weather for eight 
weeks. Yet, in whatever condition cut, or however long the stooks 
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etood on the land, very little growth or sprouting took place: those 
who delayed to cut down on account of the wetness of the stuff, or 
the severity of the weather, were the greatest sufferers.—By many 
in this county, the scythe has for several years been employed in 
place of the sickle. In 1811 this alteration was found very benefi- 
cial; the sheaf gathered from the scythe is always looser than what 
has been gathered and squeezed in the hand of the shearer ; it thus 
more easily admits the drought, and the corn end being rather more 
unequally laid, is not so apt to vegetate ; the difference in this re- 
spect would surprise one who has not seen it ; in fact, the damage on 
stooks cut by the scythe was almost nothing, while those cut by 
the sickle were nearly lost. In last harvest, the greater despatch in 
cutting with the scythe, and the possibility of continuing the work 
in this manner, in weather when it would have been utterly imprac- 
ticable in the other, were also found great advantages. It may in- 
deed be said, that a great proportion of grain, over all the earliest 
parts of this county, was saved solely by using the scythe in prefer- 
ence to the sickle. In the operation of scything, they generally cut 
from the standing corn. It is found necessary to have a woman to 
make bands and lay the sheaves, and a bandster behind every seythe; 
two or three scythes will give work to a person to set up stooks. 
The rakes are equal in breadth to a scythe-bout ; they are carried 
regularly from the entering place to the other end of the bout ; and, 
whilst the scythes are sharpened, the women in returning to the en- 
tering place, draw the rakes over the breadth last cut and stooked, 
lifting them up together when the teeth are full. The bandsters fol- 
low, and gather this up with small rakes, putting it into small cocks, 
in straight lines, or sometimes making it into bundles, or sheaves, and 
placing it to the stooks. But some prefer, where there are but two 
or three scythes, to rake to the side of the standing corn, and bind 
the rakings into the sheaves of the next bout. 

The crop, when at last got into the stack-yard, was not found de- 
ficient in bulk; nor is there any deficiency in the quantity of grain, 
notwithstanding a heavy loss sustained in many places by shaking 
out in handling on the fields, and in the yard ; a good deal having 
required to be turned in consequence of heating in the stacks ; but 
the quality of the oats (our principal crop) is greatly injured. Those 
of the potatoe, and early kinds on the coast-side, are only producing 
from 12 to 16 pecks of meal from the boll, while the common, in 
the same districts, only give from 8 to 14. In the interior, with the 
exception of some early districts, the produce in meal from the boll 
of oats will not exceed from 6 to 12 pecks; and. in some of the late. 
Highland districts, and in low-lying ground subject to flooding, the 
oats will not produce as much meal as the seed which was put into the 
ground would have done. On the whole, it is perhaps as near the 
truth as can. yet be calculated in so large a district, to estimate the 
deficiency of meal as equal to one fourth, and a large proportion of 
it is very. inferjor in quality. a, Wheat and Bear will be found 
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equal to an average ; the latter was almost all secured in good con- 
dition ; but a considerable proportion of what little Wheat we have 
in the county was much hurt by the rains. Peas and Beans are so 
completely destroyed, that there will scarcely remain as much as will 
be seed. One common difficulty over all the county is, the danger 
of trusting to the common oats for seed, owing to the frost having 
been so universal. A good deal will be imported from the southern 
counties, and from England. 

From the lateness of the harvest, it was not possible to bring much 
of the crop here early to market: the greater part of it remains yet 
on hand. The prices have varied but little all the season: of late 
they have been rother advancing. Bear, 35s. to 42s. ; Oats and 
Meal, 30s. to $58. ; Wheat, 45s. to 57s. 6d. per Linlithgow boll. The 
crop of Potatoes was tolerable, but is supposed to be greatly injur- 
ed by the frost. Turnips are a light crop ;—few fattening cattle. 
Though there has been but little snow, the labour is considerably 
backward, having been first hindered by the late harvest and rains, 
and since a good deal impeded by frost. ‘There is no alteration on 
wages.— - Jan. 30. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

Tuere have been very few real good samples of Oats, of last 
crop, produced at the mills, or in the markets of this district. The 
corn was rich, indeed ; but the rains laid it flat down; it was not 
well filled ; and being cut mostly in a damp state, and the weather 
unfavourable for drying the sheaves thoroughly, though many were 
opened and spread out for the purpose, loss was in every successive 
operation seriously incurred ; and many of the stacks also heated. 
It will be necessary to be at particular pains im selecting seed-oats ; 
and it would be advisable to try the samples. in the course of this 
month, by sowing in boxes, before the seed is committed to the soil. 
The Wheat and Barley of last crop have not been quite so much, or 
so generally hurt and defective as the oats; but they are far from 
any thing like superior quality, either in grain or meal. Fodder also 
has considerably suffered, and cannot serve the stocks at all in pro- 
portion to the bulk and expectations formed. Potatoes have turned 
out well, in dry early soils ; but in wet and late ripening lands, they 
are of poor quality and producé> Turnips, though hurt by the se- 
vere frosts of November and December, are not altogether consum- 
ed ; and such as have the Swedish turnip, will continue to be sup- 
plied with ne food through this, and part of next month. One 
person has laid earth to them, in their drills by the plough, in order 
to protect the bulbs from hares and frost. Hay of sown grasses, 
éarly made, is excellent ; that of later produce, and meadows, was 
hurt by the harvest rains. Cattle are in ordinary, and Sheep in ex- 
cellent condition ; the winter having been, on the whole, exceeding- 
ly favourable for them.—Field Labour was much retarded in har- 
vest, and at présent it is considerably behind. The farmer, during 
frost, carted out his manure, and provided himself with coal. When 
the land is dry, and the weather open, a press of work must fall to 
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be performed in this and next two months.— Prices cannot be expected 
much to fall, as the last crop has in so many ways deeply suffered, 
and proved far below expectation,—and as no person can expect corn 
from the Baltic provinces, nor for a considerable time from Ame- 
rica, though peace with that country were to be reestablished.— Our 
increasing population, in these circumstances, would require that 
every effort be made for the raising of corn in sufficient quantity ; 
and no person in any situation can deserve the respect of his coun- 
try, who does not wish to promote this object, so fundamental in 
rearing a safe and improving system of rural economy. It happens, 
indeed, that in the midst of contending public interests, the cla- 
mours of the mob, and the policy of commercial men, are almost 
m every instance preferred to the just expectations of the corn farm- 
er ; and the nation will soon arrive at the decision of these claims, 
and discover how long, and how far, they may safely go, in this im- 
politic and dangerous partiality. It is only by liberal measures 
taken in order to encourage agriculture, and to enable the farmer to 
conduct it with profit, that ever a sufficient supply can be raised 
within this kingdom, for the demands of a people so numerous, and 
for all the subsidiary purposes to which grain is applied.—Restrictive 
decisions as to management—uncertain and ill arranged tenures— 
taxes raised, not by the actual profits, but according to rents—cla- 
mours and violence in the markets—licenses to import foreign corn 
—and the tithe and common land system—altogether furnisi: little 
prospect of attaining such ample supplies as appear now to be ne- 
cessary for our exchanges, our comforts, and even our existence.— 
4th Feb. 
Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Ir was not till after the middle of November that the crop was 
all carried to the barn-yards ; and a very considerable loss was sus- 
tained by its being so often turned out todry. Uhe stack-yards are 
abundantly filled; and although the straw, from its so long standing 
in the field during the wet month of October, is not so nourishing, 
there is no apprehension of any scarcity of fodder. The pasture 
grass continued longer good than usual, and the winter months have 
been mild. It ought not to be concealed, that grain of all kinds 
(Wheat excepted) does not produce so well, either in the barn floor 
or in the mill, as in former years, Instead of twenty, and twenty- 
two pecks of meal from the boll of Oats of eight Winchesters, many 
farmers must be contented with sixteen or seventeen. The beginning 
of November was fine weather, and a great deal of Wheat was put 
into the ground, though not all that was intended. The early sown 
Wheat is looking very well ; the frost, so early and long continued, 
seems not to have hurt it much, perhaps owing to the fine weather 
before the frost came on, and the want of sun, which, for the greatest 
part of this year, bas been intercepted by clouds. To that also, [ 
think, may be ascribed our crop turning out less abundant than was 
ohce expected. There is generally over the county an excellent crop 
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of Potatoes, of fine quality, and well got up, which are a great rey 
lief to the labouring poor, who, from the high prices of farm produce, 
have suffered a good deal; and, greatly to their credit, without 
complaining much. The end of November, and heginning of De~ 
cember, was calm, moist weather, that brought a premature growth, 
which is very hartful to store farms at that season of the year; but 
on the eighth, a most intense frost set in, that continued to the 
27th December, but became milder by the 20th. Through. the 
month of January, there has been moderate weather, with little, or 
almost no snow, except upon the hills; but the frost was so deep in 
the ground, that labour does not get on. During the frost, eve- 
ry hand was employed by the farmers in carting out dung to their. 
soft land ; and in some places the draw-lime kilns were set agoing, 
the farmers taking that opportunity of carrying lime to places they 
could not so easily get at in summer. This diligence may be ascrib= 
ed to the high price of farm produce ; so that a partial evil may be 
a public good. ' Prices of grain are rather upon the advance. | Bear, 
from 2/. 5s. to 2/. 10s. per boll of eight Winchesters. Beef from 
8d. to 1s. Skim-milk Cheese 7d. and 73d.; Full-milk Cheese 10d, 
and 10id. Butter Is. 8d. per lib. of 24 ounces. Oatmeal 2s. 2d. 
per peck ; and Potatoes from 10d. ta Is. Labour is far behind in 
many places. There is a great demand for good Horses; but this 
is not the season for the sale of Black Cattle. Turnips are not a ge- 
neral crop here; but, where they were not taken up, they are al- 
most totally destroyed hy the frost, which will most likely ‘have am 
effect upon the butcher market in the spring.— Jan. 27th. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Ar the date of last Report, a large proportion of the crop, in the 
inland part of the county, was still in the field; and, from the back. 
ward state of the weather, it remained for several weeks before it 
was got secured ; consequently, the failure turns out to be still great- 
er than was calculated upon before the harvesting was concluded. 
The Oats, in many instances, yield little more than half meal ; and 
that of such inferior quality, as in ordinary years would scarcely be 
considered human food,—although, in earlier situations, they are do- 
ing much better, and the quality not amiss. As it would be thought 
extremely hazardous to sow many of the Oats produced in some of 
the upland districts, considerable exertion seems to be making, b 
heritors and corn merchants, to procure good seed from the sou 
of Scotland and north of England: and several cargoes are already 
secured. The ruinous effects of sowing seed of inferior quality have 
been severely felt in former years, particularly that of 1782 and 
1799. For the last two months, the weather, although extremely 
variable, has been, upon the whole, favourable for the operations of 
the farmer ; but a great deal of werk remains to be done, particu- 
larly in inland situations, where the land was so much soaked with 
the rains in autumn, that but little could be ploughed in a season- 
able manner. About the beginning of last month, the weather was, 
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go mild, and the land became so dry, as to admit several fields of 
Wheat to be sown that could not be touched during the autumn, 
The season has proved highly favourable for the Turnip feeding ; 
and seldom, ‘at this period, are the cattle to be seen in such forward 
condition. Some excellent stock for the butcher or dealer will be 
found in the lower part of Banffshire, at any time they choose to 
come forward. Turnips, although not a bulky crop, are keeping 
remarkably fresh ; Hay is good and pientiful. The weather 
keeping so open, has made a considerable saving in the stack-yards, 
aithough it is generally thought that Straw will still be scarce, if the 
spring should prove unfavourable. What Wheat there was, has been 
mostly sold at from 50s. to 55s. per boll of 88 Scotch pints, Some 
small parcels of Bear sold, to the country brewers, from 40s. to 49s, 
per boll of 128 Scotch pints. Oatmeal 36s. to 40s. per boll of eight 
stone Dutch. Sales to any great extent have not taken place. Po- 
tatoes suffered much from wetness before being dug up; and in ma- 
ny instances were overtaken by frost, which completed their ruin, 
They will be in great request for seed; and are selling, just now, 
at 20s. per boll of eight barley firlots. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue labours of the field appear to be in a considerable degree of 
backwardness in this part of the country, owing to the lateness of 
the harvest, and the wet weather in November and beginning of 
December. However, if the season now proves favourable, a little 
exertion will soon make up the time lost. 

The appearance of the stack-yard is rather pleasing; a great pro- 
portion of the crop being still on hand. Our farmers, indeed, have 

ly shown no great inclination to dispose, as yet, of much of 

ir corn ; conceiving, no doubt, that prices will still continue to 

rise. This idea, it is to be hoped, will prove groundless. The con- 

sequences will, however, probably turn out beneficial, as the prices 

at present totally prevent undue waste ; and a stock is kept for a 
season, when it might otherwise have been mostly consumed. 

As mentioned in last Report, Wheat has turned out a fair, sound 
erop. Barley also plentiful ; though the quality in general is not 
remarkably good. Oats have not yielded so abundantly, as from the 
great bulk might have been expected ; but still in quantity are much 
beyond an average. The weight of meal per bushel is probably a 
trifle less than has been obtained for some preceding years. he 
value of this article is higher than at the date of last Report; 4s. per 
stone being now the current price. This is. undoubtedly more than 
ean well be given by those who principally use it. But the great 
crop of potatoes is peculiarly fortunate, as the necessity for a full 
supply of oatmeal is not thereby so imperious. 

The intense frost in the end of December has injured the Turnip 
erop, from the wetness of the land, and the want of snow to protect 
it. Ruta-baga and Potatoes are now the only resource for keeping 
live stock in a healthy and thriving condition through spring and, 
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fortunately, these have been good and full crops. Itis much to be 
wished, that the culture of the former was more extended in this 
county. 

The cattle markets in the end of the season rose very high ; and 
some farmers have already seld their Winterings for the English 
market ; so that there is every prospect of a good demand in the 
spring. 

The rate of sale for farm produce is as follows.—Wheat, from 
13s. to 14s.; Barley, 7s. to 7s. 6d. ; Potatoe Oats, 5s.; Common 
ditto, 4s. to 4s, 4d., all per Winchester bushel. Beef and Mui- 
ton 6d. to 8d. the lib. ; and Pork, 7s. 9d. per stone of 14 lib. 

The long thought of Canal up the vale of Annandale, from Annan 
to Lochmaben, is at length brought to a bearing. At a meeting of 
the principal landholders and tenantry of the district of Lochmaben, 
convened by the Marquis of Queensberry, several spirited resolutions 
were entered into, and a civil engineer of eminence appointed to 
make the survey and estimates as soon as the season will admit. It 
is sincerely to be wished, that the canal may be carried through, as 
the benefits to be derived from it will certainly be of considerable 
advantage, particularly to the Middle and Upper district of Annan- 
_ and to the district of Ross and Kirkmichael in Nithsdale.— 

ch. 4. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue present may be considered as a mild winter. Very little 
snow fell, and it lay but a short time. There have been a few days 
only of severe frost, and extreme cold; and for a considerable time 
moderate frost, with intervening fresh weather almost every week, 
but not sufficient to admit of ploughing. The labour is therefore 
much retarded, and only on the coast can the plough be employed 
to any purpose at this date. 

The Turnips on some farms are hurt by the frost and alternate 
thaws, but not generally. On others, they have not been injured at 
all, and remain fresh and vigorous. ‘ 

The crops in Fife turn out on trial as follows.—Potatoe Oats, and 
all early got in, are very good, and come up to the farmer’s expec- 
tation. All Oats on high lands, and late in cutting, have every- 
where been found hurt by frost, and do not give meal any thing like 
what the bulk of the stacks indicated. Wheat turns out good, both 
in quantity and quality. ‘Barley the same; and is assuredly an aver- 
age crop. : Potatoes are of good quality ; but, unless on dry lands, 
the quantity per acre is deficient. . 

During the present quarter, prices of grain started considerably ; 
and the demand continues brisk and constant. This must have been 
occasioned by a failure ofthe crop in some other districts of the king- 
dom. The quantity of Wheat and Oats sent out of this country by 
coasting vessels, has been considerable ; and to this is probably ow- 
ing the rise in price. For im this district there has been no failure. 
in crop, such as to lead us to apprehend any scarcity, although the 
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Reports from other counties will probably in this respect be less fa- 
vourable.—Fed. 6. 
Letter from Glasgow, 4th February. 

* Since last Report, the weather has been remarkably mild, and 
has favoured much the finishing of Wheat seed, and other out-door 
work in this quarter. The young Wheats are looking healthy. 
This market has had a regular supply of grain for some time past; on. 
account of which,’ the prices have kept steady. The Oats have 
chiefly been from Ireland and west of Scotland; Wheat from dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland, with a few cargoes from’ England ; and 
Barley mostly from the north of Scotland. We expect our mar- 
ket to be sufficiently supplied from the same quarters for some time 
tocome ; and, from the recent changes in the North of Europe, we 
look for importations from the Baltic by the month of May next, 
when prices of all sorts of grain will probably be no higher through 
the summer. Annexed isa state of our market. 

Wheat. Dantzic - none 

Foreign Red 63s. to 64s. 

Scotch New 60s. — 65s. >p. 240 lib. 

English do. 69s. — 70s. 

American 70s. — 75s. 

Irish Mealing 40s. — 42s. 

Inferior - . 38s. — 40s. i P- 264 lib. 

eens aa sad ono} p- boll Renfrewshire measure. 


De feall mis t p- do, Stirlingshire measure. 
Barley. English - + none 
{qin Sebeibpbli, 2 Seiapaas cond p- do. do, do. 
Irish + - 44s, —46s. p. do. Renfrewshire measure. 
Beans. — " neces p- do. Stirlingshire measure. 
Grey Peas. English - - none 
re segich = 862.405. P42 dow dou 
Oatmeal. Scotch- - 34s. — 36s. . 
Sista isitisvte Aerclanheale p- do. of 140 lib. 
Flour. Fine - - 108s. to 110s. p. sack. of 280 lib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

Last Report left the harvest only half concluded, which was fi- 
nished about the first of December, under very disagreeable circum- 
stances. The greatest part of the Oats was damagéd, either ‘by 
wetness in the fields, or heat in the stack-yard. To all appearance, 
good Seed Oats will be a scarce article here this season. The few 
Peas and Beans raised here are likewise very much damaged ; in 
very few’cases can they be risked for seed. The ‘only’ grains safe, 
are, the Potato Oats, Barley, and some of the Early Wheat. The 
winter in general has been mild, notwithstanding a good deal of 
black frost. There’ was about two weeks of good fresh weather at 
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the first of the year, when every person who had wheat to sow was 
busily employed. The labour was never farther behind in this coun- 
ty than it is this season; and if the spring is not very favourable, it 
will be difficult with many to get the ground prepared in proper 
season for the seed. The principal winter’s employment has been, 
collecting dunghills on the fields to be in readiness, and save after 
Jabour. The mildness of the winter, and the prospect of a good 
market for all kinds of grain in the ensuing spring and summer, 
have prevented the crop from being faster thrashed than the present 
necessity called for ; so that the corn-yards hold tolerably well out. 
Unless a foreign supply arrives, of which there is no prespect at pre- 
sent, prices are not expected to be lower. Oatmeal 42s.; Barley 
45s. to 50s.; Wheat 55s. to 60s. Potatoes scarce, and no price 
fixed. Hay ls. per stone. Butcher meat 6d. to 8d. per lib. of 174 
eunces. $d February. 
Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

We have hitherto had a very moderate winter. Ploughing went 
on with little interruption, until about the second week of Decem- 
ber, when a pretty smart frost discontinued it for a fortnight or so, 
after which it again went on briskly until 14th ultimo. Ever since, 
ploughing has been entirely at a stand. Ass there has been little or 
no snow, (at least onthe arable part of the county, although the sur- 
rounding Grampians have been pretty closely covered for these se- 
veral weeks), this suspension has afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the carting out cf manure, and other necessary jobs. Should the 
remaining part of the winter prove severe, there will be much labour 
thrown upon the spring months; though it is now in a state of 
greater forwardness than was generally expected at the close of last 
autumn. 

The damp state in which not a little of last year’s crop was un- 
avoidably stacked, has rendered the fodder of an inferior quality. 
Fortunately, however, turnips have not suffered so much as might 
have been expected. Cattle have therefore kept on in a very thriv- 
ing state. It was not till of late that several of the Corn stacks, in 
different parts of the county, were wholly free from heating. The 
foggy sultry weather that occurred in the first and second weeks of 
December, occasioned not a little turning and rebuilding in the stack. 
yard. Besides the deficiency of last crop with regard to grain, a 
deficiency which, at any rate, greatly exceeds expectation, it is now 
fully ascertained, that, generally, in point of meal, its produce is con- 
siderably short of ordinary years. Fodder will be very plentiful 
until the arrival of the grass season.——2d February. 

Quarterly Report for Kirkcudbrightshire, 

From the unusual lateness of the harvest, the prevalent and co- 
pious rains in November, and the early commencement of the frost, 
little was done in tillage before the end of December. Many fields, 
prepared for wheat, had not received the seed at this period. As 
the frost, however, was mild (the first week excepted), and not ac- 
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eompanied with snow, December was extremely favourable to all 
the other operations of husbandry, and no less so for live stock of 
every description. A month of remarkably mild pleasant weather 
succeeded the December frost, and enabled farmers to complete the 
sowing of winter wheat, and to carry on, with redoubled activity, 
the operations of the plough, which had been so much retarded in 
the preceding part of the season. Along the extensive shores, and 
on other low lands, tillage has not yet been interrupted a second 
time; but in the interior and northern parts of the district, the 
grounds are every where covered with snow, and again bound up 
with frost. If the subsequent months, however, are favourable, no 
extraordinary exertions will be necessary to accomplish the labours 
of the season in due time. Throughout the greater part of the dis-. 
trict, the crop, it now appears evident, will fully correspond to the 
account given in our last Report. Exports to a large amount have 
already taken place, and much still remains to be exported. 

Prices have been unusually high, though steady; and may at 
present be considered as rather on the advance, than on the decline, 
Wheat, 14s. per bushel, weighing 60 lib.; Barley, 7s. 6d. ditto, 
weighing 50; Oats, from 5s. to 5s. 6d. —40 lib. ; Potatoes, 2s. 6d. 
per cwt.; Oatmeal, 4s. per stone, Troy, or 174 lib. avoirdupois. 

The butcher markets have been. well supplied ; and fat and lean 
eattle may be considered as maintaining the same prices which were 
mentioned in our last Report.. On swine, a considerable advance, 
has taken place, and their numbers are very much reduced. Pota- 
toes are too precious a commodity, in times like the present, to be. 
expended in feeding hogs. Jan. 26. 

Lanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather during the greatest part of the winter has been re- 
markably pleasant, and favourable for agricultural labour. During 
November it admitted of ploughing: in December, (with the ex- 
ception of the first five, and the last four days), there was frost of 
considerable severity, but with little snow, and no storms to injure 
even the moor sheep. Theone half of January has been mild, - - 
gant, soft weather, with little rain; and the other half the mildest 
and pleasantest frost that could be wished. The atmosphere has been 
so serene, and the falls of rain so few and moderate, that we may 
expect that some part of the stores of winter still remain to be pour 
ed out. 

The severe frost during the second and third weeks of December, 
has greatly injured the turnips in the upper parts of this county, 
which had not been stored ; and many potatoes, in houses and places 
where they might have been safe in ordinary seasons, were lost, or 
much hurt by the frost. It was, however, highly favourable to cart- 
ing manure, fuel, &c.; and a considerable extent of land has been 
ploughed in the intervals of the frost. 

The crop in this county was probably never seen so bulky in the 
harn-yard; but ewing te the sun having shone less than usual dur- 
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ing last summer and harvest, the grain, though abundant in quantity, 
yields from one to three pecks less meal per boll than it has some- 
times done. This, however, is more than compensated a the great- 
ér number of bolls of oats; and the crop is, upon the whole, consi- 
derably above an average in this county. The potatoes are fully 
double of last year’s crop. ; 

The sheep never had a better winter, but it may be feared they 
have a part of its severity to meet in the spring. The abundance of 
fodder, weak grain, potatoes, &c. renders the condition of all sorts 
of cattle comfortable, and secures a plentiful supply to the butcher. 
The young wheats look well. ‘ 

The prive of oatmeal has fluctuated during last quarter, from 2s. 
to 2s. 5d. per peck. The best of Ayrshire meal is now sold here 
( Strathaven ) in single pecks, at 2s. 2d. ; and potatoes at from 10d. to 
Is. per peck. Fresh Butter in the retail shops at Is. 4d. The best 
of sweet-milk Cheese, in the smallest quantities, at from 12s. to 13s. 
per stone of 16 lib., and 22 ounces per pound ; and Beef and Mut- 
ton are retailed at from 10s, to 12s. per stone. same weight. Most 
of these articles, however, are rather higher in Lanark, and still 
more so in Glasgow. These prices serve to show, that the crop has 
not; in the Western districts of Scotland, been so defective as some 
seemed to think. 

But we have, by inattention to agriculture in general, and to the 
reclaiming of our waste lands in particular, placed ourselves so much 
in a state of dependence on a foreign market for grain, that the best 
of our crops are not adequate to our support throughout the year; 
and of course the prices do not altogether depend on the abundance 
of our own harvests, but in part on those of America, and the con- 
tinent of Europe ; and even in no small degree on the political state 
of Europe. Feb. 4. ele. e 

Letter from a Correspondent near Langholm, 3. Feb. 

* Tue winter quarter, as is not unusual in our variable climate, 
has exhibited the opposite extremes of excessive moisture, and se- 
vere frost. During the greatest part of November, and first week of 
December, we had a series of moist, rainy weather. “From that 
period, a course of severe frost ensued, till’ the end of the month. 
‘The early part of January-was variable. About the 15th, we had a 
fall of snow, which was succeeded by a partial thaw ; and on the 20th 
a still greater quantity of snow, with frost for several days; in con- 
sequence of which, the sheep walks in the high-lying grounds have 
been severely stormed, and some flocks have been obliged to flee for 
shelter to the: low country. But the weather is at present mild, and 
the snow is gently dissolving on the hills. ' 

In consequence of the lateness of the harvest, and the frost set- 
ting in so severely early in winter, every kind of field operations has 
been much retarded; and the extent of ploughed ground is, in ge- 
néral, more limited than we have almost heretofore witnessed, at 
tins advanced stage of the season. The keen frost, without vay 
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snow, which prevailed throughout December, greatly injured the 
Turnip crop, which, in this district, is mostly consumed with young 
or breeding stock, rather than in feeding. It is to be apprehended, 
that on wet soils, the young Clover plants have suffered from the 
same cause. Sheep stocks have as yet been pretty healthy, and, 
excepting those upon high lying pastures, have not suffered much, 
and are generally in good condition, 

Our grain markets have been gradually advancing in price; and 
though there is a large bulk in the stack-yards, yet the grain is con- 
siderably deficient, both in quantity and quality, to what we had 
reason to expect at one period of the season. Oats, are now selling 
here at 14s, and 16s. per Carlisle bushel, equal to three Winchester 
bushels ; Barley at 20s. and 21s. per ditto; Potatoes at 6s. per ditto; 
Oatmeal at 4s. 2d. per stone retail.—Butcher meat at 7d. per pound; 
and Pork at 7s. 9d. per stone of 16 lib. 

Nothing has been done of late in the Wool trade, though 2 con- 
siderable quantity of last year’s clip is still in the hands of the farmer: 
‘The wonderful change which has taken place, within these few 


months, in the aspect of affairs in the North, will probably open a 
very considerable market for our Woollen and Cotton goods during 
the ensuing season ; as there is at present a very great want of these 
articles in the Northern States of Europe, owing to the very rigid 
restrictions and regulations of the ruler of France, from whose ty- 


rannical influence it is to be hoped they will now have the spirit to 
disengage themselves, when such a fair opportunity is offered them as 


the present. ’ 
East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tar fields that remained, at the date of last Report, to be sown 
with wheat, were, for the most part, finished in tolerable condition, 
previous to the middle of November ; and, during a few days of the 
jast, and the first week of the present year, several fields, chiefly 
after turnips, in different parts of the county, were also sown with 
wheat, when the ground wrought in the most satisfactory manner. 
The dry mild weather at that period, had the happy effect of raising 
an equal and healthy looking braird of all the late sown autumn 
wheats; and,, at present, almost every field appears sufficiently 
stocked with plants ; although it may be remarked that the most 
trying season is not yet over. i 

As the weather has been fully as favourable as could be expected 
for the winter quarter, the various operations which fall to be exe- 
euted during that season, such as ploughing stubbles for beans, tur- 
nips, and summer fallow, and carting out dung and compost during 
frost, have been Lr ry with facility, in good condition, and ia 
proper time ; and indeed many farmers are already busy ploughing 
their clover ley for oats. With the exception of a moderate fall of 
snow about the middle of December, which lay only for a few days, 
nothing in the least like a storm has as yet been experienced in this 
district; and if there is any truth in the old observation, that when 
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there is a scarcity of haws, the following winter will be mild and 
open, our roughest weather is already over, as a single haw was 
hardly to be seen at the end of autumn, upon any of those thorn 
hedges, which, in ordinary seasons, used to be completely loaded 
with them, At the same time, it would certainly be a difficult mat- 
ter to trace any necessary connexion betwixt these two circum- 
stances, especially as the effect would appear to precede the cause. 

The Turnip crop has sustained no injury from the vicissitudes of 
the weather; and the feeding stock have made progressive improve- 
ment through the season; while the sales already effected, of both 
cattle, and sheep, have left a fair profit to the farmer. Cattle win- 
tering in the strawyards, are doing well; and as the stackyards 
present something like their usual appearance at this season of the 
year, no apprehensions are entertained for a scarcity of fodder. 
Although much of the peas and bean straw will be found of very 
inferior quality, as food for the working horses, yet fortunately, 
hay is at present by no means a scarce article in this district. 

Markets for grain have been well supplied during the winter ; and. 
as a steady demand, from other quarters, has continued for oats 
and barley, a considerable quantity of both these kinds of grain has 
been sent off coastwise ; but very little wheat, and no peas or beans, 
have as yet been sent out of the county by sea. It is impossible to 
say, with any degree of certainty, how markets may be through 
the summer mopths; but it is generally believed, that, at present, 
the corn merchants have but very limited stocks on hand; so that 
it is still to the stackyards the people have to look for the principal 

art of their subsistence during the rest of the season. It may be 
cise remarked, however, that if the crop in every other county of 
the kingdom, be any thing nearly as good in proportion, as in this 
district, there will be sufficiency in the land for man and beast. 
The best prices in Haddington market, on Friday last, the 29th 
January, were for Wheat, 67s.; for Barley, 47s.; Oats, 43s; and 
Peas and Beans mixed, 39s: per boll. e prices given by the 
merchants for some weeks past, have been a trifle less than the a- 
bove. Butcher Meat has been pretty steady during the winter ; 
at present, Beef is from 7d. to 9d.; Mutton, from 7d. to 8d.; and 
Veal from 10d. to 12d. per lib. of 174 oz.; Hay 15d. per stone. —— 
February 4th. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue mildness of the weather, during the bypast period of winter, 
has been favourable both for the operations of ploughs and carts, as 
well as live-stock of every description roaming in the fields, which 
have done well hitherto without the aid of provender. 

Turnips have remained sound in this county, but have suffered in 
certain others. They, however, have not gone so far in feeding as 
in some seasons. These reasons, together with too much stock hav- 
ing been appropriated to feeding, in proportion to the quantity of 
keeping; in numerous instances has caused a more than ordinary 
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glut at market, which may lead to a want at a more advanced pe- 
riod of the season.—The corn crops turn out nearly as stated in last 
Report ; and prices have continued remarkably steady, with an a- 
bundant supply, and ou demand. But there have been great 
complaints of a want of straw at the Edinburgh market ; which is 
wondered at so much the more, that straw ‘was considered to be an 
article of more than ordinary abundance ; but a little reflection will 
unveil the cause. Formerly, the dung of the Old Town was uniform- 
ly set in lease, for a few years, to a company of farmers in the vi- 
cinity of the capital: these, again, assumed a great number of o- 
thers as partners, within a convenient limited distance, constituted 
by custom ; and it was the business of all concerned, in rotation, to 
clear the streets every morning by a specified hour; and each farm- 
er allotted a particular individual, with one or two horses, accord- 
ing to circumstances, for that purpose. These dungmen, with frames 
on their carts, carried all their employers’ surplus straw to market 
for sale. Hence, as the streets required a regular and daily clears 
ing, the straw market was furnished with a daily supply. But, 
since Martinmas last, the whole dung both of the Old and New 
Town, and their precincts, has unguardedly been set for 10 years 
to one individual, who has it in his power to put what price he 
pleases upon it; and has actually done so.—Is it then to be won- 
dered at, that farmers should be cautious how they part with their 
straw, without knowing what ultimately may be demanded for 
dung ?—more particularly as the straw market now becomes a bu- 
siness of itself; whereas formerly it was merely a bye-job, which 
came in course as ean as sunrise. ——Fed. 2. 
orayshire Quarterly Report. 

Arter the first four days of November, the weathemggain be- 
eame wet; and what small remainder of grain was then in the 
fields could not be yarded until about the 25th, when it was got se- 
cured in as good order as could have been expected. 

The late Oats are rather defective in giving at the mill, and can- 
not be trusted to for seed ; but what was cut and yarded early are 
excellent ; and the quantity per acre above an average crop, in the 
low part of the county. In the high parts, the crop is miserable ; 
in some places almost unfit for seed or bread, which will cause a 
great demand from the interior for seed-oats; for which cause, and 
the bareness of the country when the harvest came on, very few, if 
any oats will be ex Wheat is the principal grain exported 
from this county ; and there will be fully the usual quantity of it to 
spare. Peas and Beans aré the only part of the crop that do not 
fulfil the expectations entertained : in some instances they have been 
totally lost, and all of them have suffered either in the field or 
stack-yard, which will make good seed very scarce and dear. It 
has been discovered, that not a few of the potatoes, from the wet 
state in which they were put into the pits, have been completely 
spoiled by the frost. 
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The weather, from the 20th December to the 15th of January, 
was uncommonly mild and open, and the land very dry ; which al- 
lowed a considerable quantity of Wheat to be laid down in good 
order, and leaves much less to be done in the spring than there o- 
therwise would have been. It has likewise been very favourable for 
stall-feeding, and will make the winter stock be brought to market 
in the spring in high condition. Good fat cattle are very much in 
demand ; but few are fattened for the shambles in this county, there 
being little or no demand for them; the attention is rather turned 
to three and four-year-old stots, for going South, in the months of 
April or May; and from the price of other provisions, a pretty 
brisk demand is expected. 

. Prices of Grain.—Wheat, 55s. to 60s. per boll; Barley, 45s. to 
50s. ; Oats, 38s. to 42s. per boll of 5 firlots; Oatmeal, 40s. to 42s. 
per bol] of 9 stone, Dutch. 

Nothing further than the usual charities has yet been given, to 
enable the indigent poor to bear the pressure of the times; and 
many must feel them very hard. Those that go from door to door 
are not such sufferers as those householders that have no means of 
making their daily bread, and cannot bring themselvesto beg. They 
stand much in need of something being done for them: they feel 
the dearth of meal the more, that many of them had a great de- 
pendence upon potatoes, and lost a considerable quantity of them 
by the frost. lst Feb. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Txoucu the state of the weather, during the winter months, is of 
less importance to the farmer than at any other period of the year, it 
is far from being devoid of interest. The attentive observer will find 
something,even in the December frost, worthy of being recorded as 
an agent. that may affect the result of a future harvest, or tend to 
unfold those operations of nature, in which, of all other men, the 
farmer is most deeply concerned. In the following abstract for the 
last quarter, the first column of figures contains the number of dry 
days—-the second, the wet days—the third, the quantity of raim in 
inches and decimals—the fourth, the average of the maximum and 
minimum temperature taken every day—and the fifth, the average 
of the mean temperature, taken at ten in the morning and ten at 
night. From comparing the two last columns it would appear, that 
the mean temperature of 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. is nearly the same 
as the mean of the greatest heat and greatest cold. Indeed the co- 
. incidence will be found to take place pretty nearly every day. 

Number of Number of Quantity Mean Temp. of Mean Temp. of 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. of Rain. Max.and Min, Ten and Ten. 
November 14 16 4.170 38.933 38.835 
December 22 9 1.021 34.561 34.859 
January 2) 10 1.697 33.001 $2.940 


57 35 6.888 
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The greatest degree of heat, during the above period, was on No- 
vember Ist, 534° ; and the greatest degree of cold, on 25th January, 
134°. The greatest quantity of rain in 24 hours, November 25th, 
amounting to .9 of an inch. The quantity on the preceding day 
was .87, being 1.77 inch in 48 hours. The whole of November was 
very variable—frost and rain alternately, but the latter prevailing. 
Decémber more ‘steady, and a good deal of frost about the middle 
of the month. January set in very mild, and continued so for eight 
days. Frost and variable weather succeeded till the 19th, when 
frost set in-after snow, and continued to the end. ‘The barometer, 
during November, ranged between 29.292 in. and 30.286 in. In 
December, between 29.440 and 30.681 ; and in January, between 
29.021 and 30.572. 

There is little doubt but the snow that fell before the frost set in, 
has been of great advantage to the young wheat. Aon attentive ob- 
server has remarked, that when the snow has been thawed by the in- 
fiuence of the sun, the plants begin to droop and look sickly, while 
those that just appear above the snow, are healthy and vigorous. In 
general the early sown looks well. Some farmers in this district 


have adopted the plan of malting their wheat before sowing; and — 


eight or teg days sooner than what was sown in the common way. 
There. is a ldtetio, however, occurs on the subject, that deserves at- 
tention. Can wheat, in the state just mentioned, be pickled with safe- 
ty ?—or does malting supersede the necessity of pickle? 

With regard to the quality of the crop, it is at all times a delicate 
subject, it being hatdly possible to give an opinion that will not be 
offensive to some; but, at atime like the present, it is doubly so. 
Were we to judge from the state of the markets, we should infer that 
it has been very deficient. No conclusion, however, can be drawn, 
with regard to any crop, merely from the prices of grain, without 
taking into account the state of our foreign relations. At the same 
tinié these prices must’ always be régriated by the absolute quantity 
in the country, or expected to be imported before the following har- 
vest. In this view of the matter, there is certainly the appearance 
of a scarcity, though it is to be hoped that the habits of economy 
which the scanty supply of last year could not fail to create, will in 
some meastire enable us both to mitigate and support the evil. The 
following are the present prices in this district.— Wheat, 55s: to 62s. ; 
Barley, 36s. to 42s. ; Potatoe Oats, 34s. to 39s. ; Common, 26s. to 
33s.; Oatmeal, 2s. 4d. per peck. ;. Beef, 8d. to 9d. per lib. ; Mut- 
ton, 9d..; Quartern Loaf, 174d. 

The high price of provisions generally falls heaviest on the labour. 
ing poof; but at present if is peculiarly hard on that class, from the 
continuéd scarcity ef Work; yet, under all the distresses to which 
they have been, and are subjected, they have hitherto conducted 
themselves with that. decency atid good sense, which the writer of 
this Report has more than once had occasion to notice. It-is a 
maxim that cannot be too often inculcated on the lower orders, that 
VOL, XIV. NO. 53. 


have found, as might be expected from the process, that it sprung 
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all violent attempts to redress grievances, ultimately defeat their ob- 
ject ; and that it particularly holds true with regard to those tumults 
excited by a scarcity of food, whether real or imaginary. Ample 
proofs of the truth of this remark are to be found in the melancholy 
experience of the last two years; but it is hoped the laudable and 
judicious exertions of the higher classes, and the good sense of the 
sober and well disposed among the lower, will effectually put a stop 
to all such irregularities. The state of affairs in the North of En- 
rope, too, will perhaps contribute to the same end, as holding out 
the fair prospect of a period, not very distant, when unrestrained 
commerce will again bring comfort to suffering millions in every 
quarter of the world. —— Feb. 4. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tue conclusion of the harvest, which, in different parts of the 
Low country, and in the Highland districts of this county, was not 
accomplished till towards the end of November, proved highly dis- 
astrous, the weather, during the greatest part of that month, being 
entirely unfavourable. Much corn was heated, by being stacked in 
bad order. The Peas and Beans were mostly ruined, either by rain 
or frost. Late Oats are miserably light ; and the Potato crop, par- 
ticularly in the Highlands, was greatly damaged. Indeed, it is 
supposed that seed of every kind will be wanted by those in high 
situations ; and, in addition to the loss of crop, the high price of 
meal will prove a serious ‘aggravation of the evil to the Highlanders. 

How very different has been the state of the weather during De- 
cember and January, to what it was in the preceding months of 
October and November! We never saw a finer winter. The ground 
has never been covered half an inch deep with snow in the Low 
country, nor has there been rain. Ploughing is nearly finished, 
and has been executed while the land was in the best state. Even 
on lands that are accounted wet, Wheat has been sown, in Decem- 
ber and January, in excellent condition; and throughout the last 
month, the Wheat was brairding as if in the most favourable time 
for that grain. So very genial was that period, that it was only in 
the shortness of the day that we could recognise a symptom of win- 
ter. Last week the-frost was hard ; but still the weather continued 
serene and settled ; and this change was much in favour of the o- 
perations of the season, as it allowed the carting out of dung for 
the turnip fields, a part of, the business which the fresh state of the 
weather had thrown behind. If such favourable weather continue, 
but which can scarcely be expected, it is probable that the spring 
seed-time will commence uncommonly early.—The Turnips keep 
free of injury; and the stock on them, as may be expected, have 
done remarkably well. 

Corn of all kinds sells high. Nearty the whole of the Wheat is 
bought at 60s. to 61s. per Linlithgow boll; Barley, 46s.'47s. to 
50s. ; Potato Oats, 44s. and upwards ; and Common ditto, 33s. to 
36s. p. 5 firlots; Oatmeal, 40s. to 42s. p. 9 Dutch stones. 

The rent of land is on the advance. L.3 per acre may be re- 
garded as the present price for arable of good quality, and favour- 
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ably situated.—We are sorry to observe, that the making of Roads, 
which is greatly wanted, is mostly at a stop—said to be for want 
of funds, It is in contemplation to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to double the present assessment on farmers who pay 100/. a 
year and upwards. They will then be charged at sixpence per 
pound of rent. We are confident that our money cannot be better 
applied ; and are persuaded the tenantry will not grudge to bear a 
share of burdens of this description proportional to their landlords, 
as in other more improved counties—1. Feb. 
Roxburghshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather for the last quarter has been, upon the whole, ex- 
tremely favourable for the season. For although there have been 
frequent changes, the thaws have been very moderate, and highly 
beneficial to the soil in preparation for the ensuing crop. Unlucki- 
ly, at the commencement of the frost, about the middle of Decem- 
ber, it was so extremely severe for two days, as materially to in- 
jure the Turnip crop; which is particularly unfortunate, as it was 
originally a very scanty one. A failure in this crop is always a se- 
rious loss to this district, where such an immense quantity of stock 
are fed ; and it being lik:wise in the immediate vicinity of a large 
tract of valuable hill ground, turnips are often much wanted to 
carry forward a proportion of the young stock to their summer 
pastures.—-From the high price at which stock were put upon tur- 
nips, and the faifure, and consequent high price of the crop, there 
is too much reason to apprehend that the feeder will not be remu- 
nerated, either for his trouble or outlay of money. 

The intervals of fresh have been of infinite service in forwarding 
the operations of the plough, which were necessarily much behind 
from the state of the harvest. The sowing of winter Wheat was in 
the same state, and most materially benefited from the same cause: 
It is now all above ground, and looks remarkably well. 

The prediction that we ventured as to the state of the markets, 
has not been realized ; on the contrary, a great advance has taken 
place in every species of grain. This is a most grievous state of 
things for the.poor, and much to be lamented; but it will produce 
one most desireable result, economy—the only effectual expedient 
that can be resorted. to, in adverse seasons, to prevent an actual 
scarcity of grains ‘This highly necessary and imperious duty will 
be the more readily praetised, from the cheering prospect that has 
opened to us on the Continent, from whence we may reasonably 
expect to.derive, in another season, such supplies of grain as will 
tend to reduce the price to its ordinary and proper level.—The 
quantity of grain brought to the market at present, is certainly 
greater than can be continued through the season; which makes 
one naturally anxious to ascertain the cause of the present-high 
prices, and which we hope may be accounted for, in some measure, 
from a wish in the consumer to provide against a future higher 
price, and more scanty market—and a very proper and necessary 
caution in the farmer to select from the market, grain of such 4 
quality as will most perfectly vegetate. This is at all times a very 
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proper caution, but particularly necessary in the present season, 
the frost having rendered all that part of the crop that was not 
completely ripe before the 25th September, totally unfit for seed. 
‘The farmer ought, of course, to exercise the utmost discrimination 
in selecting his seed, both for his own interest, and as a duty he 
owes to the public, that a failure of the ensuing crop may be pre- 
vented.— 4. Fed. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, in general, has been very moderate through the 
winter, with very little snow, and the flocks are in good condition. 
But we have had a good deal of frost, which, with the lateness of 
the harvest, has kept the ploughing very far behind ; being often 
kept back by moderate frosts, when our neighbours in lower situ- 
ations were making rapid progress. Wehad two or three days of 
keen frost in December, which hurt the Turnips considerably in 
this county (which seldom happens so early in the season); and a 
number of farmers will be obliged to bring their sheep and cattle to 
market sooner than they intended; which, if other counties are in 
the same situation, will tend to overstock the markets for some time, 
and, of course, have the contrary effect at the end of the season. 
The black frosts have hurt the appearance of the Wheat ; but this 
is not so much to be dreaded, as the spring frosts for throwing it 
out. The lateness in getting the Potatoes lifted, prevented so much 
of that grain from being sown as usual; and we want climate in 
this county to encourage the farmer to sow it in the spring. The 
Oats, in general, turn out very ill to meal: after a great deal are 
taken outin cleaning, they run only from ten to twelve pecks per 
boll, even of what may be reckoned pretty good: some only give 
eight pecks, and others still less, or rather cannot be made into 
meal.—The frost, on the night of the 24th September, rendered a 
great many fields of Oats unfit for seed ; even some frosty morn- 
ings, about a fortnight earlier, had a visible effect in the western 
district of this county. A number of farmers will have all their 
seed-oats to purchase;. But, what is most to be apprehended is, that 
some may not be aware of the damage done in this respect, and 
may suffer much by sowing what is unfit for that purpose. Farm- 
ers, where there is any risk, would do well to be very cautious, 
and try a few grains of what they intend to sow, in flower-pots, ex- 
posed only to as much heat as will make them vegetate, and to ob- 
serve particularly what kind of roots they put forth, which is the 
true criterion: for unsound grain, that is not altogether killed, will 
put forth a braird ; but being destitute of, or deficient in the root, 
will either soon die, or at best continue languid. 

The stack-yards continue pretty bulky; and, if we escape such a 
severe spring as last, a scarcity of fodder is not to be apprehended. 
But as grain will not turn out in proportion to the bulk of fodder, 
the greatest economy wall be necessary to make the supply hold out 
till the commencement of next harvest. For though the Baltic 
will, in all probability, be open to us in the spring, yet the coun- 
tries bordering on it, and its navigable rivers, must have been se 
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much impoverished by the contending armies, that very little can 
be expected from that quarter for this season. The high prices, so 
early in the season, must have had a good effect in putting great 
numbers on the most saving plan; though, no doubt, it must be 
very hard for the poor, who, much to their credit, still support 
themselves, with very little extra charity, and with scarce a mur- 
mur, in this part of the country. But their distressed situation has 
become so evident, that supplies are now beginning to be raised for 
them by subscription, charity sermons, &c.—Oatmeal, in- Peebles 
market, through the winter, has varied mostly from 34s. to 36s. 
per boll.—4. Fed. 
Wigtonshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter months have passed over, in a great measure, without 
storm or tempest. Indeed, the weather has been alternately rainy 
and fine. The extent of land under Wheat continues to increase 
from year to year; and, no doubt, in some instances, it exceeds 
the bounds of prudent management; yet, in other cases, it has 
been proved that a Wheat, or winter-gown crop, is much more va- 
luable than an ordinary one of Bear or Oats, and that the land is not 
essentially injured. 

So far, the season has been favourable for live stock, and fodder 
is not likely to be too soon exhausted. Grain markets continue to 
look up; and prices are certainly such, as the great body of con- 
sumers can but ill afford.—Labour advances; and present prospects 
are not discouraging to the farmer.—1. Fed. 


ENGLAND. 
Letter from a Correspondent near Lancaster, 3. Feb. 

* Tue weather, during the present winter, has been remark- 
ably moderate, and the changes from frost to thaw very gradual, 
instead of the deluges of rain which often happen. The wheats 
which were sown early, and got advanced before the frost set in, 
look flourishing ; but there is more of late-sown wheat this year than 
usual, owing to the wetness of the autumn, and some have a con- 
siderable portion yet to sow. ‘The crops of last summer prove well 
in respect to quantity, and generally so in quality; though there 
are some complaints of the oats heating too much in the mow or 
stack. In consequence of the wetness of the autumn, Potatoes have 
suffered in some cases ; many of them are rotten. 

‘ Markets as follow—Wheat, 15s. to 16s.; Barley, 8s. 6d. ; Oats, 
5s. 6d.; Beans, 9s.; Potatoes, 2s. 6d.; all per Winchester bushel. 
Oatmeal, 3/. 4s. per load of 240 lib. Our cattle-markets have ex- 
perienced little alteration; except in fat, which is high, and difficult 
to be met with, Beef, 8id.; Mutton, 74d. and 8d.; Veal, 7d. ; 
Pork, 7d.--At Preston fair, good farm horses were in great re- 
quest, and sold at high prices; other kinds not so dear. Figs have 
been a great drug for a long time; but they are more looked atter 
now, and have considerably advanced in price. 

‘ Various opinions are entertained about future prices of grain, 
although all are united in the belief, that it will never be low, It 
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is very difficult to form an opinion respecting the proportion of the 

last crop unconsumed ; but many farmers have reserved it, who had 

it in their power, from a —— that it will be high in summer ; 

at the same time, our markets have been very plentifully supplied 

with grain. ’ 
Letter from Liverpool, 4th February. 

© Srvcr our last, on the 30th October, we have had occasional 
fluctuations in our Corn Market, principally ening to the irregular 
manner by which we have received our supplies; having frequently 
had contrary winds for a length of time together: But, upon the 
whole, our market has been rather on the decline for almost every 
article. ws 

The Peninsula, and also the West India Colonies, have been li- 
berally supplied with Flour, &c. from America ; of course, the ex- 
portations from Britain and Ireland to those parts, have been com- 
pase trifling, to what they were last year. Some little Barley 

as been exported from Ireland for horse provender ; and it is proba- 
ble some little more may be wanted, as we understand it suits better, 
in that warm country, for that purpose, than Oats; but no demand 
is expected for any other article. 

The crops in Ireland are still represented to have been very abun- 
dant; and there is not nearly that quantity exported which there was 
at this time last year. When this is considered, and that no distilla- 
tion is allowed, the quantities of all kinds still remaining must be 
very considerable. It may, therefore, be fairly presumed, that the 
present year’s crop will be sufficient for the consumption of all parts 
of the country, until the next makes its appearance—without taking 
into the account the distant prospect held out, of having supplies 
from the Continent of Europe. ' ' 

We are very sorry to find, that the quality of all kinds of grain 
in Scotland, and also in the northern parts of both England and 
Ireland, is very ordinary. ' Scots Wheat (we mean from the South- 
ern parts) comes to hand very damp; and what adds greatly to the 
evil, there are a great many sprouted grains in the greatest part of 
it, and also a deal of smut, which cause great complaints from the 
manufacturers, as it must necessarily make flour very unsound, and 
very unwholesome. From this cause, it has got a very bad name, 
and become very difficult to sell. Scarcely any of it will answer to 
grind by itself, but must be all mixed with kiln-dried Irish. Oats 
and Barley are equally bad. Scots Oats are fully 6d. our bushel 
inferior to the Irish ; which of late years were fully equal, if not su- 
perior. This inferiority may be wholly attributed to the bad har- 
vest. From present appearances, as far as we can judge, we see no 
cause to expect prices higher; neither do we expect them much 
lower. We may have occasional fluctuations, without having any 
material alterations: But while opinions on this subject are so va- 
rious, and very often contradictory, ours, or any one’s else in the 
trade, ought to be taken with great caution, as they are by no means 


= be depended on. Annexed are our Currency and Importation 
ists Shien ' : 
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Liverpool Current Prices of last Tuesday’s Market, 2d instant. 
Wheat, per “0 lib. Oats, per 45 lib. - 
Englis!? an Welch 17s. 9d. to 18s. 6d, Irish Potato . . 6s. &d. to 7s. 
Scotch . . . «| 15s. 9d. — 18s. Od. —— Common. . 6s, 2d. —6s. 6d. 
Irish . . . . 168, 6d.—18s. 5d. Beans, per Quarter. 
Barley, per 60 lib. English 74s. to 78s, to 80s. 


English’ . . . 10s, 0d,—10s,6d. _Irish 


60s — 70s. — 76s. 
Scotch . . . . 98. 3d.— 9s, 9d. Scotch - 











- « 60s.— 70s, — 74s. 

Trish ,. . . . 88 6d.— 9s, 6d. Oatmeal, per 240 lib. 
Malt, per 36 Quarts. English . . + + 60s, to 62s, 
‘English. . . . - 173—~18s. Scotch : - « 56s. — 60s. 
Geegn -. og | 8 5 OS eee Ce f Erne. 

BS ae os. on ks (8 ee Flour, per 240 lib. 
Oats, per 45 lib. English Fine . . . .  52s.—84s. 
English, &c. Potato 6s. 6d. — 7s. Second . . . 78s.—8Os. 
Common 6s. 3d. — 6s. 6d. Irish Fine . - 78s,.— 82s, 
Scotch Potato : . . 6s.—6s. 6d. — Second . 74s.— 78s. 
~ Common . 5s. 10d, — 6s. 2d. aa none. 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the date of last Report, to the 5th December, the weather 
was in general wet :—From thence to the 27th, was intense frost, 
with a slight covering of snow; the remainder of the month, and 
the first week in January, was fresh, mild, and dry:—On the 9th, 
the frost set in again, and has continued ever since, with different 
degrees of intensity, and a thin cover of snow; so that from the 
6th December, to the present time, we have had 48 days of frost, 
and 12 days of fresh weather. During these 12 days, a considera- 
ble portion of land that had been cleared of Turnips, was sown with 
Wheat; but most of the summer fallows that were not sqwn pre- 
vious to the 8th of November, remain yet in the same state. Most 
of the lands intended for fallow, and a part of those for spring crops, 
were ploughed during the month of November, and the fresh days 
above mentioned :—The long continued frost has prevented the re- 
mainder from being completed; but though it has retarded the 

loughing, it has been very favourable for getting manure carried 
from the fold-yards to the fields, and laid up for the fallows of next 
summer. ‘ 

Turnips have in many places proved an indifferent crop; and, be- 
ing likelyto become a scarce article, thishas occasioned more fat stock 
to be sent to market, than there was a demand for; and of course 
the prices, for the two last markets at Morpeth, have been some- 
what lower, but are expected to get up again, and particularly for 
fat cattle, which are generally thought to be less abundant than 
sheep. For the last Quarter, prices have been pretty regular; Beef 
from 7s. to 8s, 6d. per stone (of 14 lib.) sink; and Mutton from 7d. 
to 8d. per lib. sink. 

There have been some fluctuations in the prices of corn during the 
last quarter,— but very high for this season of the year. There being | 
much corn considerably injured by the frosts on the 25th and 29th 
ef September, and by the had weather towards the latter end of 
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harvest, many bad samples are shown ; and there is consequently a 
considerable difference in the prices ; which have been as follows. 

Wheat, from 10s. to 15s. per bushel, Winchester; Barley, from 
6s. 4d. to 9s. do.; Oats, from 5s. to 6s. 8d. do.; Peas, from 10s. to 
14s. do. 3d February. 

Quarterly Report for the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

As it might reasonably be expected, from the long continuance of 
rainy weather during the latter part of last autumn, and the uncom- 
mon lateness of tle harvest, the markets are now stocked with the 
greatest proportion of soft and bad Barley, Oats, and Beans, almost 
ever known. The contrast between the best and the worst samples, 
is very striking ; so that in the same day, at Doncaster market, the 
prices of Barley have varied from 5s. to 10s. per bushel ; of Oats 
from 2s. 6d. to 8s.; and of Beans, from 6s. to 16s. The Wheats 
turn out generally better in quality than was expected ; for, though 
both they and Barley and Oats were late out, yet, from the advanced 
period of the season, and coldness of the weather at the time, they 
have been experienced to be much worse grown, or sprouted, in some 
former wet seasons, than has been the case at present. Many causes 
co-operated in retarding our harvest for spring-cown corn; for, be- 
sides the wetness of the spring, which hindered the sowing a full 
month, on the last day of May there was the severest storm of hail 
ever known here, by which the Barley fields, which on Sunday were 
green and flourishing, on Monday morning exhibited the appearance 
of a fallow. Those who had their Barley and Oats mown, and in 
swath on the ground, suilered most loss ; those whose barley and oats 
were shorn and set up, /ess; and those whose barley and oats were 
mown and set up immediately, least of all. This should never be 
forgotten in future wet seasons. Rye 11s.—Wheat 16s. p. bushel. 

The growing Wheats look the worst ever known, except some very 
few ik sown; many do not yet appear above ground; much is 
sown very lately, and much more land remains to be sown. The 
Clover leys look the worst universally; but as they were sown after 
the fallowing, the state of the weather has this winter been much 
against them. ‘The winter ploughing is in a most backward state. 

Tursips are good, abundant, and bear frost well; especially these 
in drills, which are very bulky; the Swedish kind is tolerably ood, 
but rather small, from the lateness of their sowing season ; which, 
with many, was unfortunately as late as the last week in June. Straw 
is bad for the cattle ; good Hay is valuable, and in tolerable plenty ; 
otherwise from the badness of horse corn, many of them must have 
perished for want of proper support. Hay about 6/. per ton; Tur- 
nips 7/. per acre. 

The Potatoes were abundant, but apptar to have suffered from 
the severe frosts in October. They are now found to keep badly, 
which is most likely to cause a present glut, and future scarcity in 
the markets, They were lately 4s., now about 2s. per bushel, up- 
heaped. 
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Fat Cattle and Sheep continue at fair prices; lean Stots are lower, 
by reason of the badness of the straw; Horses of all sorts are ex- 
ected to be dearer than ever. Beef and Mutton about 8d. per 
ib.; Pork and Veal 9d.; Butter, 2s.; Wool is particularly steady, 
all circumstances considered; all sorts are expected to advance in 
price. 1. Feb. 
East Riding of Yorkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue last general Report of Yorkshire announced the backward 
state of the harvest. This applied equally to the district I now 
speak of, as to the other parts of the county. The Wheat crop was, 
however, generally secured in good condition, and yields a full aver- 
age; but a very considerable portion of the Oats, with some Bar- 
ley, and all the Bean crops, were then in the fields. Much loss had 
arisen, which, from the continuance of wet weather, increased to an 
alarming degree ; consequently our markets have been but indiffer- 
ently supplied with those articles of a fair quality. 

The wetness of the season of course retarded the Wheat seed-time; 
and at the end of November, perhaps not more than one half of the 
land prepared for that crop had been sown. Our farmers continued 
their exertions through the month of December, till stopped by a 
severe frost, which broke up early in January, when Wheat sowin 
again commenced ; and during the first week in the year, probably 
as great a breadth was sown, as in any one week in the height of 
the regular season. What the event of this late seed-time, and bad 
state of the fallows, may prove, we cannot predict ; but the present 
prospect affords only slight grounds for the hope of a favourable 
return at harvest. The early sown corn, indeed, looks promising, 
but in general the Wheat that is out of the ground appears very 
thin, especially near the furrows. 

Winter Tares have been, with the improvement of our agricul- 
ture, gradually on the increase, for the purposes of soiling ; few 
have, however, been sown this season, from the difficulty of prepar- 
ing the land, and procuring the seed, it having chiefly rotted on the 

ound. Turnips are generally deficient, both in quantity and qua- 
fity. A great loss has also arisen in the Potatoes. These crops are 
sold unusually high in consequence. 

The young Clovers are extremely good s and a merciful Provi- 
dence has, on the commencement of the new year, given a brighter 
colouring to the state of things in general. The weather through 
the month of January has been highly favourable for all the opera- 
tions of the farmer ; and a prospect of some small arrivals of grain 
from foreign countries, as well as the relief which will’ be given to 
our troops abroad, begin to dissipate the forebodings of famine which 
had arisen. 

Our Corn markets are rather on the decline. Present prices for 
prime samples as follow.—Wheat, 124s.; Beans, old, 120s.—No 
hew ones yet shown.—Burley, 68s. ; Oats, 52s. per quarter Win, 
chester.—For store cattle and sheep as yet no demand. Beef, 9d. 
per stone ; Mutton and Pork 8d. per lib. sinking the ofal ;—a ready 
sale, and prices advancing. ——+4. Fed, 
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Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Since last Report, the weather has in general been very fine. 
We have had more frost than during any of the three last years, 
which has very much prevented the ploughing of the fallows in every 
part of the county. The greater proportion of the Wheat was sown 
very late, in consequence of the harvest ; since many of our farmers 
neglect all other agricultural labours for the reaping and securing of 
their grain. ‘This system is very injudicious ; and all good farmers 
endeavour to keep their men and horses actively employed during 
that season, in preparing and sowing their wheat. No doubt can be 
entertained, that in moist climates in general, the loss sustained by 
farmers who neglect sowing their wheat on or before the beginning 
of November, cannot be estimated at less than two Carlisle bushels 
per acre. All grain was secured with very great loss, in the higher 
districts, particularly Oats, the straw of which is in some cases so 
extremely wet, that it is dangerous to use it as litter for the horses ; 
and the oats are so damp, that some of our farmers fill their sacks 
with grain on a Sunday evening for Monday’s market ; since they 
are afraid it will heat, should it continue in the sacks a single day. 
Very great quantities of oats are mow-burned. ats are rapidly ad- 
vancing in price, and are sold at the rate ef 11s. per Carlisle bushe}, 
the worst ; and the best at 19s., insome of our markets. The price of 
Barley continues as usual ; one guinea per 3 Winchesters. Wheat 
is in general very good ; price }3s. 3d. per Winchester bushel. Pota- 
toes 4d. per stone. Turnips have been much injured by the late 
frosts: which should induce all farmers to store more than is gene- 
rally done, since the loss of stored turnips is trifling, compared with 
the injury sustained by those on the fields. Very considerable quan- 
tities of potatoes and grain have been exported, and are still ex- 
porting, from this county; which will eventually enhance the prices 
considerably, unless some political event should restore our inter- 
course with America. Very few of the towns in this county have 
adopted the plans they had recourse to last year, of purchasing grain 
for the supply of the poorer part of the inhabitants at lower prices. 
It will be very gratifying to every humane mind, should similar e- 
vents not produce the same results this season which they did the last, 
and which the liberality of the more opulent part of the society may 
yet prevent. If, instead of railing against monopolists, millers, or 
farmers, as the causes of the present advanced prices of grain, every 
one, conscious of the mutual dependence of every class of society 
on each other, would examine the causes of the advance of grain 
assigned by Dr Skene Keith, in the 3d volume of the Farmer’s Ma- 
gazine ; and the Rev. Mr Findlater, on the Effects of Monopoly and 
Forestalling, vol. 2d, p. 19th, Parmer’s Magazine ; many erroneous 
yiews and prejudices would be corrected ; and the i/lideral dislike en- 
tertained by the ignorant or thoughtless against that part of society 


whom they consider to be the cause of the advance of grain, would 
be removed.—5th Fed. 
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Wiltshire Quarterly Report. 

Our Wheat market, since the last Report, has been pretty sta- 
tionary, at an aversge of about 120s. per quarter. The Barleys of 
the present seasvn ul average 72s. per quarter. There is an amaz- 
ing difference in their quality, occasioned by the wetness and lateness 
of the harvest. Good old Beans have fetched an enormous price— 
say 120s. per quarter, and are likely to command very high prices, as 
those of last year’s growth were miserably harvested, and we fear 
much damaged. For instance, a neighbour of the Reporter’s offer- 
ed a quantity of Beans to a dealer at 30s. per quarter. The price 
of Peas has of course been influenced by that of Beans. The com- 
mencement of the lambing season has been unfavourable; and, in- 
deed, sheep in general have suffered considerably. We have not 
had a ne of rain this winter ; and though there have been 
Jong and severe frosts, yet, owing to the gentle thaws, they have 
eccasioned us little inconvenience ; as, although it has impeded our 
winter ploughing, it has enabled us to dispose of all our yard manure. 

Our old-fashioned farmers, by the force of evidence, are relinquish- 
ing their deeply rooted prejudices against working oxen ; and it is 
now generally admitted, that, as a supernumerary power, they are 
by far the most economical, and answer every desireable purpose on 
afarm. There seems a great disposition, among our agriculturists, 
to elicit truth by the infallible test of experiment, with respect to 
the comparative merits of the Southdown and Spanish breeds of 
sheep.—5. Fed. 

Letter from Wales, 2. February. 

¢ Durine the last quarter, the weather has been very favourable 
for farmers. The frosts we have had, though not severe, have ra- 
ther kept back the ploughing; but, at the same time, were most 
favourable for carting manure, carrying lime, coal, and all work 


_of that kind. 


¢ We had neither wind, rain, nor snow. 

* The cattle have done well. The greatest part of them are kept 
out on-the fields, in the Vale, during the winter; but many now 
are coming to keep them in courts, or to tye them in the house. 

« Our corn-markets, since I wrote you last, have kept steady, 
without any great alteration, except in Barley, which has advanced. 
I have not heard of either Beans or Peas having been presented at 
our markets. There were but few sown in this part last year; the 
Beans were mostly damaged at harvest ; and I understand the Peas 
yield little more than the seed in most places-—Wheat, from 40s. 
to 44s. for 168 pounds; Barley, from 22s. to 24s. for 21 gallons ; 
Oats, from 26s. to 42s. the quarter; and Potatoes bring a very high 
price. Beef and Mutton, from 6d. to 10d. per pound, according to 
quality ; good Veal, 11d. and 1s. ; which ishigher, I believe, than 
ever known in this pajt before. Pigs for bacon, weighed whole, 
viz. head, feet, and fat, 8d. and 83d. per pound. 

*« I have not heard of any measure having been adopted for the 
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relief of the poor in this part, etherways than from the poor-rates 
of the parish. Indeed, no other is necessary ; for many (nay most) 
of those who receive relief from the parish rates live much better, 
than they that pay towards them. ‘There is no regular allowance : 
that depends, in a great measure, on the orders from the Justices 
of the Peace. Some receive two shillings, and others as much as 
twelve shillings a week. The quiet and peaceable suffer, who de- 
serve the most; and the drunkard and surly spendthrift, if not im- 
mediately relieved according to what he himself thinks necessary, 
flies to a Justice, makes his case good, and is almost sure to have 
a very liberal allowance. Of course, our poor-rates are at present 
very high, particularly in towns and populous parishes. Some, I 
have been told, as high as 6s. and 7s. in the pound rent, though 
few couatry parishes run so high as that; and, where paid by the 
acre of land, may be 2s. to 4s. the acre. 

‘ Our growing Wheats, except what was early sown, have but a 
poor appearance at present; a deal of it is but just above ground : 
but there seems to be a sufficiency of plants, though weak. We 
had a less breadth of Turnips this year, than for some years past: 
they are a fair crop, but will soon be eaten off. Cattle and Sheep 
of all kinds keep up in price ; and fodder is likely to hold out, the 
weather having been much in favour of it. 

‘ Having read in the two last Numbers of the Magazine the Me- 
thod of Curing Sheep that are troubled with the Water in the Head, 
by running a wire up the nose, I may here observe, that this is a 
disorder that Cattle in this part are more liable to than Sheep. 
The method of cure is to throw down the bullock, and, with a 
sharp knife, to cut the skin, in a circular form, on the forehead, 
leaving the upper part uncut; and the skin is then turned up, and 
tied with athread to the horns. Next, with a short strong knife, the 
skull bone is cut out, and thrown away; when the bladder of 
water is taken out carefully to avoid breaking it. The skin is af- 
terwards returned to its place, and sewed over the wound, and a 
plaster of whites of eggs and honey, upon lint, is applied above it. 
If the operation is well performed, there is little danger.—I myself 
had two heifers which both did well. One of them was so bad, 
that she had eaten nothing for five days, but what we had forced 
down her throat; and, in less than ten minutes after we had done, 
she got up of herself, and ate very heartily, and never was worse 
after. The bladder of water was fully as large as a goose egg. If 
the bladder lyes under the horn, the operation is worse to performy 
and there is more danger.’ 





Obituary. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Rives, in Ross-shire, on the 20th of June 1812, Captain 
Grorce SackviLite SurTifertand, Preses of the Easter Ross 
Farmer’s Club.—The Members, in testimony of their high respect 
for that gentleman, who had presided over the Institution since its 
establishment, postponed their next meeting bs ee the usual day ; 
and the following is extracted from the Records of the succeeding 
meeting. 

“ Fully impressed with the excellence of their late worthy preses’s 
character, the club is further desirous that its sense of the same be 
recorded in the minutes. His zeal for the prosperity of the Institu- 
tion, marked the opinion he entertained of its utility; and his strict 
attention to the rules, had the best effect of causing them to be ge- 
nerally respected.— Moderate, yet firm in his conduct; pleasant, 
yet decorous in his manners; honourable and correct, he secured 
to himself the love and esteem of the members. Always forward to 
promote what appeared for the interest of agriculture; he never al- 
lowed selfish motives to interfere in matters for the general good.— 
As an individual, his loss is deplored as one of the greatest which 
could have happened to this Institution, and can only be made up by 
the remembrance and imitation of those virtues which contributed se 
much to the true dignity and honour of the Club. ” 


Died at Allangrange, in Ross-shire, on the 11th of November last, 
Joun MacKenzie, Esq. of Allangrange, in the 69th year of his 
age.—This gentleman had devoted himself’ for nearly forty years to 
the improvement of his property ; which, considering the period in 
which he lived, when modern husbandry had scarcely dawned in 
the north, the difficulties he had to encounter, and the spirit and 
liberality with which he conducted his affairs, exhibited an instance 
of uncommon merit, atid excited universal admiration, Placed in 
a county distant from where it may be said agriculture flourished, he 
saw it was necessary, and readily incurred the expense of procuring 
able men, as Overseers and principal servants, from the south; like- 
wise improved implements of all kinds, to assist him in carrying on 
his operations. 

Allangrange was, as it were, the centre of attraction for the most 
eminent agriculturists who extended their tour so far north. To 
view the improvements carried on, the well chosen stock, and the 
cate bestowéd upon them by their worthy proprietor, was truly a 
treat to the rural amateur. Practical farmers ever found the door 
of his hospitable :ansion open; and we are assured, none who knew 
him, but will join us in the sentiment, that the late Mr Mackenzie, 


in his day, might be justly termed the friend of farmers, and patron 
ef agriculture in Ross-shire. : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a valuable Communication, on the celebrated 
Orcheston Meadow, from,Mr TANNER, to whom we return thanks. 
It was not in time for this Number, but shall appear in our next 
one. It will oblige us, to hear frequently from this gentleman. 


The Account of the Culture of Fiorin, by Mr Barrp of Shotts 
Ironworks, is necessarily postponed for the same reason. If Mr 
Bairp has any thing to add to his Letter, we shall be glad to hear 
from him in the mean time. Before next Number is published, he 
will have had a longer trial of the value of Fiorin in the feeding of 
his horses and cattle, and may be able to state the weight of it can- 
sumed by them in a given time, as well as the effects of this food up- 
on the health and yigour of his horses, and the quality of his dairy 
produce, It is evident, that the weight of the:crop, per acre, is not 
alone a sufficient criterion of value, even though live stock should 
eat it eagerly, and thrive well upon it. It is of consequence to 
know, whether a ton of Fiorin Hay will go as far in feeding horses, 
and keep them in as good order, asa ton of Clover and Ryegrass 
Hay. Such a comparison, indeed, will not apply to lands inca- 
pable of producing Clovers ; but that is not the case with the sub- 
ject of Mr Batrn’s experiment, as the Fiorin was planted upon land 
that had grown Potatoes the year before, and was intended for. Bar- 
ley and Grass-seeds last season. It is also desireable to know the 
expense incurred by Mr Barrp, from the time of preparing his land, 
uatil the Fiorin was put into the stack. 


Another Paper on Mr Wiki2’s Plough, by ‘ A Mechanic,’ has 
been received; but we must be excused for declining to lengthen 
the dispute, unless some new facts are brought forward. ‘There 
have been two Papers on each side already. We shall be glad te 
have the Disquisition on the Theory of the Construction of the Iron 
Plough, to which this Correspondent alludes; and if the theory 
has been reduced to practice, or is supported by it, so much the 
better. 


Of Mr Parxer’s three Letters ‘ On Tithes,’ only the first reach- 
ed us in time for a place in our First Branch. Agreeable to his 
tequest, our readers are desired to insert the following seven words, 
after the words ‘ owner’s occupation,’ (p. 50, 12th line from the 
bottom), * with the exception of after-pasture and stubbles.? Mr 
Parker shall hear from us in a few days. 
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In addition to the particulars communicated by Mr FixpLarer 
respecting the disease in Turnips called Fingers and Toes, and pub- 
lished in last Number, Mr Fixpvatrer observes, ‘ That, from a 
* rough guess of the time that each portion (of the-urnip field) 
* served the sheep flaked upon them, the part of the field of 
* channelly soil where the disease was most prevalent, was.com- 
* puted to have yielded nearly half of an average crop, and the re- 
“ mainder nearly two-thirds of such a crop.” 


The Writer of the Paper on the Construction of Gates, has omit- 
ted to give his address. If he will favour us with it, we shall write 
to him on the subject. Before the expense of an Engraving can be 
incurred, we must be fully convinced of the general utility of the 
method recommended. 


We have also to acknowledge the receipt of several other Com- 
rouitications ; among which are, Observations on Small Thrashing 
Machines—On the Binding and Stooking of Grain—Two. Answers 
to CaTENA’s Query about finding the Area of a Triangle, besides 
the one inserted in this Number—And a Query as to the Best Mode 
of making Yeast. To all of them due attention shall be paid. 


Our Correspondents. are respectfully informed that Communica- 
tions for the First Branch should reach us at least a month before 
the time of publication, otherways it is not in our power to insure 
early insertion. Those Gentlemen who have promised interesting 
Papers for next Number, are particularly requested to attend te 
this notice. 


No. LIV, will Le published on Monday the 10th of May 1813, 


ERRATUN IN LAST NUMBER. 


P. 580, second line from the top, for * favourable,” read * un- 
favourable. ” . : , 


D. Willison, Printer, Edinburgh. 





